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‘‘ Every man’s proper mansion-house, and home, being the theater of his hospitality, the seate of selfe-fruition, the comfortablest part 
of his own life, the noblest of his sonne’s inheritance, a kinde of private princedome, nay, to the possessors thereof, an epitome of the 
whole world, may well deserve, by these attributes, according to the degree of the master, to be decently and delightfully adorned.” 


“ Architecture can want no commendation, where there are noble men, or noble mindes.’ 


“Our English word To Buitp is the Anglo-Saxon Byl&an, to confirm, to establish, to make firm and sure and fast, to consolidate, 
to strengthen ; and is applicable to all other things as well as to dwelling-places.”——DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. 


“ Art shows us man as he can by no other means be made known, Art gives us ‘nobler loves and nobler cares,’— furnishing objects by 
the contemplation of which we are taught and exalted,—and so are ultimately led to seek beauty in its highest form, which is GoopnEss.” 
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Last; Volume.—Theatres.—Drinking 
Fountains. 


Our 














.N. the. volume. we com- 
. pleted. last week, besides 
‘inquiry into the present 
condition of: architecture 
“amongst: us, sanitary in- 
“vestigations, the drainage 











question, the condition of 
“our barracks, the modern 
F architecture of France, 
P and a running exposition 
*° of new ‘processes and ma- 
terials important to all 
=== engaged in building opera- 
i. tionsor interested inthem, 
=. it will be found that the 
®. arrangements of Hospitals | 
and Theatres, the defects 
known: to exist in those 
we have, and theimprove- 
ments required in suchas 
may: be hereafter built, have 
@ been-treated of at more than 
ordinary length, though not 
by any means for the first 
time. In respect of both we 
ms. have reason to believe that 
’ these endeavours: have not 
been without advantage to 
the public, and will continue 
fruit. Some curative establish- 













































































to produce good 
ments now in.progress have been designed, 
admittedly, in accordance with the opinions set 
forth in. these. pages ;.and there. is reason to 
expect, that greater intelligence will be brought 
to bear, on::the subject in planning any future 
hospitals than has exhibited itself heretofore in 


























"} such structures.. So, too, with theatres, where 
there still remains:so much tobe done before 
we shall have: an edifice perfectly appropriate, 
safe, convenient; and beautiful. The. require- 
ments’ made’ in our» pages, particularly in 
respect of staircases and approaches, have been 
thought unnecessarily large and too stringently 
demanded : and now comes another appalling 
catastrophe, on the gallery staircase of the 
Victoria Theatre, to show their correctness and 
to enforce the warning we have given to the 
managers of other places of assembly. Every 
reader has probably heard by.this time that on 
Monday last-—“ Boxing-day—’ while the gallery 
of the theatre. in question was filled with 800 
or 1,000. people witnessing a morning perform- 
ance, a crowd was most improperly permitted 
© to fill the staircase in waiting for the evening 
> performance; that some trifling occurrence, 
> whether it was the ignition of fusees in the 
pockets of a youth in the boxes, or an escape of 
gas on the staircase, produced a cry of fire and 
“a panic” (the oldstory); that arush to escape 





a was made by those above, was resisted by those 
below, and that in ten minutes sixteen boys 


injured for life! 


of it. And:i 


In ten minutes.! Just think 
magine. :a similar panic at Exeter 


— somewhat improved since we foretold 


the sad aecident:-which did happen there, or in 
half-a-dozen: other places that we could readily 


name, and see what would be the result. The 
staircase at the Victoria runs 1p the sides of a 
large shaft in easy flights round a small well-hole. 
The stairs are apparently about 5 feet 9 inches 
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wide, have a strong wooden balustrading 
and an iron hand-rail against the wall. It is 
stated that on such occasions, way of egress for 
the audience already in the house is afforded by 
means of a staircase to the boxes, but it ought 
to be perfectly well known by this time to all 
connected with public buildings, that it is. only 
those appliances which are-in constant use that 
can be reckoned on in such emergencies. 

It seems that the Examiner of Plays, under 
the Lord Chamberlain, is also Inspector of 
Theatres, and makes official examinations of 
such buildings. It is time that he took to 
his assistance some competent architect, and 
enforced, if he have the power, some improve- 
ment in a matter on which so much depends. 
A proper inspection, indeed, ought to be made 
compulsory under an Act of Parliament, which 
should contain clauses requiring entrances and 
accesses of proper form, and of: size propor- 
tioned to the number of persons who may be 
expected to congregate. 

In the public buildings: of many provincial 
towns the danger referred 'to exists; and we 
have recently received statements to the effect 
that the restricted means for entrance and 
egress in the two public halls in Edinburgh 
render the occurrence of accident there more 
than likely. 

The positively best arrangement of staircases 
for the use of large numbers of persons, liable 
to panic and dependent on the behaviour of 
others, has yet to be determined on. We have 
asked for, at all events, a larger number of 
them, in proportion. to. the number: of persons 
accommodated, tham. are now. provided ;. in 
short flights, not too wide, with good landings, 
no winders, and a handrail on both sides. 

Even where the provisions are not in them- 
selves bad, want of thought is.oftener seen to 
prevail and produce evil results than might: be 
expected from men long connected with places 
of public amusement. On the-first night that 
“ Satanella” was performed at Covent-garden 
Theatre, a fortnight ago, the visitors to the pit, 
who had congregated under the portico to 
the number of several hundreds before the 
time for opening, were admitted by one 
small door only, although there were seve- 
ral available, and the crowd swayed back- 
wards and: forwards, as the pressure to the 
right or left of the opening was greater, to 
the serious inconvenience of those composing 
it, many of whom, doubtless, determined on 
never risking a repetition of it. A fewbarriexs, 
so as to form a narrow queue, would prevent all 
this, and Mr. Harrison has shown himself on 
another occasion so alive to the value of good 
means of entrance and exit, that probably, if 
the same course be still pursued, this intimation 
will suffice to lead him to improve upon it. At 
the French theatres, vast numbers of eager 
visitors are admitted without any inconvenience 


€ | but that of waiting ; and why should it not be 
and. youths were, killed, and: many. more so here? 


At the opening of the new Adelphi Theatre, 


on Monday evening last, great confusion and 
Hall or:on the stairs of the Surrey Music Hall, | : misoad 


difficulty were caused ‘simply by the omission 
of a dividing barrier down: to the footpath, to 
separate the unfortunately restricted approach 
to the boxes and stalls from that to the: pit. 
The result was, that those who: desired to get 
to the latter choked up the lobby ; and there 
was a long string of’ carriages stretching away 
aring-cross, and filled with those 


who were provided with tickets, but who were 
unable to obtain admission before a clearance 
was effected. In the arrangement of accesses 
to public buildings, and. modes of admission 
and egress, provision should always be made to 
meet the worst possible case. 

Under the present Building Act the district 
surveyors have considerable power over the 
plans of public: buildings, and should use it ; 
although, considering the way in which they 
are often thwarted by the police magistrates, , 
it is not surprising if they avoid pa <2 any 
requirement that is not clearly called for by the 
Act. An example of the way in which they 
are positively prevented from performing their 
duties, will be found in our present number. 
Another instance of the. difficulties. thrown in 
their way occurs to us: Not long ago a district 
surveyor summoned a builder to the Clerkenwell 
Police Court, and, acting with a recollection of 
what had occurred there on a former occasion, he 
took a summons for each house, for which, by the 
way (eight at 2s. each), as the builder ultimately 
failed, the district surveyor had to pay, besides 
losing his:debt in spite of the magistrate’s order. 
But, when. the case came on for hearing, the 
magistrate expressed surprise that the whole. 
had not. been. included in.one summons, and 
intimated that expense had been incurred un- 
necessarily. On the next occasion, therefore, 
a fortnight or so ago, when the same. district: 
surveyor had occasion to summon some builders 
for similar fees at the same Police Court, he 
gladly availed himself of the observations that 

been made ; and, where several houses built 
by the same man atthe same time came together, 
he included them in one summons. But another 
magistrate sitting when the cases were heard, 
the result’ was, that he positively refused to 
issue his order for more than one house in each 
case (notwithstanding the builders had no objec- 
tion to make to the claim excepting asserted 
inability to pay at the time), though he offered. 
to adjourn them, the surveyor’s time being ap-. 
parently thought of no value, in order that the: 
other magistrate might adjudicate differently, , 
if he chose. It is quite time that the district 
surveyors had another tribunal to look to, and 
the reports of decisions under the Building Aet,. 
which we shall continue to give (several wilk: 
be found in our present number) will probably: 
lead to this one of these days. 

In addition to the few more salient ‘subjects 
to which we have already referred; we have 
sought to urge forward the Street Fountain 
movement, as well because-the erection of such 
conveniences may be made to afford architects 
the opportunity. of adorning our highways, as 
because of the want they supply, and that 
they lessen the attraction of the beer-house and 
dram-shop. Upto the present time very little 
variety or skill been shown in those set up. 
The utmost that can be said of the best. of them, 
is that they are not offensive. Weshall endea- 
vour to aid in improving'them. Mr. Gurney, as 
we have already mentioned, has munificently 
determined on setting up four fountains at his. 
own expense, including one inst the wall 
of St. Andrew’s Churchyard, ‘Holborn (a back 
place, as it will deter. many from drinking 
the water), and one’in a central position at th « 
Circus, in Piccadilly, surmounted by a lamp. 
The latter will be of metal, the former, 





of polished granite, and white marble. It 
might seem ungracious if. we commented 
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on designs in embryo confidentially sub- 
mitted to us. We must, however, go 80 
far as to remind Mr. Wakefield and others 
who are kindly aiding Mr. Gurney to carry out 
his views, that these fountains, once put up, 
will, without doubt, remain during the whole 
of their lives, to say nothing of. posterity, 
either to delight or pain them, and will exer- 
cise an influence, for good or evil, on the taste 
of large numbers of persons,—and they will 
then, —, see that a little further advice 
as to design may be useful. Mr. Gurney has 
also headed a subscription to place a fountain 
in the Royal Exchange. It is proposed that this 
should take the shape of a diate figure. In 
all these the water (filtered) will run con- 
tinuously in a small stream. The cups are to 
be of thick glass, or of iron, enamelled. 








AN ACCOUNT OF THE WHOLE SCHEME 
OF METROPOLITAN MAIN DRAINAGE. 


Ir is not to be expected that all our readers 
should be exactly informed as to the details, or 
even the plan, of the works to be undertaken for 
the drainage of London, though it may be known 
from particulars we have given, that main sewers 
on each side of the Thames, at various levels, will 
run parallel, so to speak, with the course of the 
river, and then converge in either case into 
one outfall-channel, which will be continued to 
Barking Creek at the north, and to near Cross- 
ness-point, in Erith marshes, on Halfway Reach, 
somewhat lower down, for the south,—that the 
object in planning these sewers is both that sewage 
may be intercepted, so as not to pollute the river 
within the thickly-populated district, and that the 
rain-fall from the upland districts be prevented 
from fiooding the low-levels and dwellings there 
situated; that, moreover, to get the low-level 
sewage into the main outfall-channels, recourse 
must be had to pumping; as well as that storage 
in reservoirs at the points of outfall during certain 
hours is essential in the scheme; that some process 
for “deodorizing ” will be applied at the outfalls 
occasionally or as required ; that the sewage of the 
“western division” (including Hammersmith, 
Fulham, part of Chelsea, and the land bordering 
the West London Railway), like that of Shadwell, 
the Isle of Dogs, and the district of the Victoria 
Docks, is to pass into the Thames, for the present 
at least, but deodorized, probably ; and that whilst 
the new sewers are designed to divert the whole 
of the tributaries of the Thames within the metro- 
politan district, to a lower point as mentioned, the 
system requires the provision of certain outlets to 
the Thames and the Lea for occasional emer- 
gencies on days of excessive rain. But as regards 
the routes of the sewers, as well as the structural 
details, precise information has not been available. 
When we noticed the Report to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works,* which it seems is to be acted upon, 
there were no plans attached ; and our recent parti- 
culars of the northern high-level sewert were com- 
piled under disadvantages of which doubtless the 
article itself disclosed evidence, so far as regarded 
the elaborate contrivancesat the pen-stockandover- 
flow chambers and storm-outfalls, These omissions 
we can supply now or shortly: the information as 
to the general character of the whole of the in- 
tended works of metropolitan main drainage, we 
proceed to give by way of preface to the notices 
severally of those portions of the work on both 
sides of the Thames forming the eleven contracts, 
as intended; which notices, the commencement 
during the present year of all or nearly all of such 
portions, will require us to furnish, and which thus, 
we hope, each will be understood, as to their larger 
relations. The tenders for the first portion of the 
works as received, will be found under the usual 
heading. It seems that the sixteen tenders for 
the high-level sewer ranged from 270,000/. down- 
wards to 152,450/7.; whilst the rough estimate 
previous to the completion of the detailed draw- 
ings, but “including land, compensation, and a 
variety of contingent items,” was 150,0007. The 
rough estimate for the whole sewerage of London 
was 2,131,000/. 

Endeavouring, then, to comprehend the general 
scheme of metropolitan main drainage, and leaving 
the “western division,” and the exceptional areas 
before mentioned without notice,—further than 
that the first-named portion, expected to cost 
55,0007. is dependant upon arrangements to be 
made this year as to deodorization,—the intended 
main sewers are divided on the north side of the 
Thames into “high-level,” “ middle-level,” and 
‘low-level ” sewers, and on the south side into 





*See p. 254, ante, 


+ See p. 789 anfe. 


“high-level” and “low-level” sewers. Each of 
the “main” lines, however, has one branch, or 
more than one. Thus, the “main low-level 
sewer” on the south side, being planned to run 
south of Kennington, and along part of the Old 
Kent-road to Deptford, a “branch” is required 
for Bermondsey, which last continues along the 
Deptford Lower-road, and might be considered as 
a distinct main sewer. Also, the ‘“ Wick-lane 
branch ” spoken of in our article on the high-level 
sewerage, may be instanced,—though we should 
explain that in that case, the junction with the 
storm-outlet channel of the portion of the system 
about being commenced, is only provisional, and 
that the “branch” will ultimately be continued 
by the “drop under the invert” of that channel, 
southward, past the Eastern Counties Railway 
and Stratford-le-Bow, to a point near Bromley- 
bridge, there to fall into the “main low-level 
sewer.” The points of convergence of the whole 


form suited to construction in the embankment ; 
whilst the southern outfall line will be a single 
barrel-sewer everywhere alike except in the thick- 
ness of the brickwork, which varies from 1 foot 
103 inches to 18 inches, and as to the concrete 
externally, or other details of construction, which 
must be governed by the nature of the ground. 
The invert of the outfall sewer—north side— 
appears to commence at about 9 feet above Trinity 
high-water mark, and to fall to about 2 feet 
6 inches below it, or at the outlet; whilst the 
southern outfall sewer appears to begin with 
13 feet 6 inches below the same level, and to 
incline to 27 feet below it. On the northern side 
the quantity of sewage to be received by reser- 
voirs, has been estimated at about 14,000 cubic 
feet per minute for six hours of the day, and 
about 4,700 feet per minute on the average for 
the remaining eighteen hours. The area for the 
reservoir would be about twelveacres. On thesouth 





system in each case, are these :—on the north side 
a spot at Abbey Mills, near Abbey Creek, and the | 
Channel Sea River (the latter the most easterly | 
ofthe several branches of the Lea); and on the | 
south side a spot by the Ravensbourne, between | 
Deptford and Greenwich. About each of these, 
points, also, will be the station for pumping the | 
low-level sewage to the high-level. Accurately | 
speaking, perhaps we might say, there will be, 
only two lines converging at the pumping | 
station, north as well as south of the Thames, | 
since, although, as will be shortly explained, | 
there will be two channels for the high and 
middle level sewage, north side, up to the) 
junction of the low-level sewer at the pump- 
ing station; the middle-level sewage will join 
with that of the high level at penstock and 
overflow chambers (mentioned in our former 
account) which communicate with each other, 
or are so contrived that one sewer may afford 
relief to the other. The parallel course of the 
two sewers to the pumping station, and inclusive 
of the penstock and overflow chambers at the 
commencement of that course, is not much short 
of 1 mile 600 yards, the branches of the Lea 
being crossed askew. On the south side, the Ber- 
mondsey Branch after running southward along 
High-street, Deptford, joins the main low-level 
sewer on plan where the latter intersects High- 
street at a point just south of the railway, the high- 
level sewer also running there not far distant, or 
along the New-cross and Greenwich road. 


From the point of convergence, already named 
(near Abbey Mills) on the north side, the outfall 
for the combined sewage has to be continued, 
mainly above the natural level, or in a con- 
structed embankment. It is therefore convenient 
in place of one sewer, to continue three lines or 
channels side by side—each channel 9 feet in width 
by 9 feet in height—rather than to have a single 
sewer equivalent to the three in sectional area. 
By the embankment also, the sewage arrives 
at the point of outfall, at a high level, or one 
by which it can be ejected into the reservoir, or 
the Thames, as the case may be, under the most 
favourable circumstances. On the south side, on 
the contrary, the sewer has to be altogether below 
the natural level, and therefore pumping must be 
resorted to at the reservoir and outlet into the 
Thames. This pumping for the whole sewage of 
the south side, is additional to the pumping at the 
Ravensbourne, so far as the low-level sewage is 
concerned. The last raising would amount to 
25 feet. The sewer, however, being below the 
existing ground, and being required for a 
smaller volume of water than that of the 
north side, is designed to be but 11 feet 6) 
inches in diameter. The total length of the 
outfall-sewers respectively is on the north side, 
from the crossing of the North London Railway | 
to Barking-creek, five miles and three quarters, of | 
which distance the portion in two channels may be 
considered as one mile and a third, the three 
lines from the pumping station being the 
remainder of the length; whilst, on the south 
side, the distance from the point of con- 
vergence seems to be seven miles and a half. 
The inclination intended in both cases is 2 feet 
per mile. The embankment over the northern 
outfall line will form a roadway 40 feet in width, 
including the footpaths; and the sides will be 
laid to a slope of 1} to 1. We have said that 
the northern outfall sewer would be in an embank- 
ment, or mainly so: we should say rather, that 
a length of somewhat less than two miles west 
of East Ham and Barking roads, will be just 
below the present surface of the ground. Brick- 
work will be adopted in the case of both outfall 
lines,—or in that of the northern outfall, in lieu 
of the iron piping which had been proposed by 
Mr. Bazalgette ; and the three channels will be of 











side, for the like period, as stated by the report, 
the respective quantities of sewage will be about 
8,000 feet and 2,700, and the area of the reservoir 
about seven acres, The reservoirs would be 
arched and turfed over. It may be recollected 
that by the reporters to the Board of Works, these 
reservoirs were not considered as absolutely re- 
quired—considering the volume of the river at 
that part of its course, and the comparatively 
innocuous state of the sewage when it had reached 
such distant point; but they would be favourable 
to the treatment with lime, or other process of 
“ deodorization.” The mean sectional area of the 
river between Barking-creek and Crossness Point 
was stated as “four times as great as at London 
Bridge, and the average volume of tidal water about 
four hundred times as much as the volume of the 
sewage water to be admitted into it.” The river, 
also, was regarded as fresh, or nearly so, at low 
water, and at high water as only moderately 
impregnated with salts—compared with the water 
at any alternative point lower down; and other 
objections were offered to any lower point. An 
outfall at Greenwich Marshes was even pre- 
ferred, as avoiding the expensive construction 
of the sewer through Woolwich, and as considered 
to attain all sanitary objects. We should state, 
that it is proposed to discharge the sewage from 
the reservoirs, during the first hours of the descend- 
ing tide, by pipes submerged, or terminating below 
low-water mark. 

Tle advertisement lately in the newspapers 
giving notice of works, refers, first, to the ground 
west of the Lea which will be occupied by the 
penstock and overflow chambers, and other portions 
of the high-level sewerage in the first contract,— 
or commencing from a point about 300 feet west of 
the crossing of the North London Railway,—from 
which point, up to the Lea, the sewer being in an 
embankment, will involve the raising of the 
thoroughfares, for about 400 feet of their length 
northward, at an inclination of 1 in 30, and for 
about 300 feet of their length southward, at an 
inclination of 1 in 25; and secondly, the adver- 
tisement refers to ground on the east side of the 
Lea, its western branch, and betwixtand beyond the 
other branches, passing under the Eastern Coun- 
ties Railway, and by the intended pumping station 
at Abbey Mills, across Channel Sea river, and up 
to the North Woolwich Railway, which second 
portion of ground on the line of the outfall sewer 
is required at once for the deposit of earth, or 
somewhat prior to the construction there of the 
sewer. The whole of this work—belonging to 
northern outfall sewer—it will have been under- 
stood, is included in the work for which tenders 
have just been received, though the remainder of 
the earthwork to Barking Creek, and the whole 
of the brickwork of the main outfall sewer, and 
the aqueducts over the branches of the Lea, are 
not expected to be tendered for till after April 
next. 

In the course of the outfall sewer on the north 
side, the two-channel line, after branching out 
from the line which is the subject of the first 
contract, will cross seven different streams or por- 
tions of the Lea,—that is to say, it will cross the 
western branch, usually known as the Lea, by an 
aqueduct, and according to the terms of the Act 
as to 8 feet 6 inches headway; then a stream be- 
longing to the East London Water-works Com- 
pany, whence it will reach the Puddling Mill 
river, crossing it. - After passing under the Eastern 
Counties Railway, it will cross the City Mill river, 
and next the Water-works river, otherwise called 
Three Mills river. The line of the Stratford High- 
road is next reached, which road will have to 
be raised, to pass over the sewer, the work’ involv- 
ing the purchase of several houses and wharfs; 
and the sewer will then cross Abbey Mill-lane, to 
be lowered as may be required. The outfall 
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sewer, having taken in the low-level sewage and 
become three channels, will cross Abbey-creek and 
Channel Sea river and the intervening ozier-beds, 
and reach the North Woolwich line, as before 
mentioned. The several aqueducts crossing the 
streams will be probably of iron pipes. In contra- 
distinction to the chief part of the line of the 
High-level sewer, which has been described as 
passing in t part along existing roads and 
streets, the outfall sewer will pass, we might say, 
wholly through land now in the hands of private 
owners or companies, as indeed the notice shows. 
The pumping station will be formed on land be- 
tween Abbey Mill-lane and Abbey-creek. The 
low-level sewage would be raised there a height of 
about 34 feet. The portion of the outfall sewer 
described includes, it may be supposed, a consider- 
able amount of work in arching over drains and 
water-courses which are under the jurisdiction of 
the Commissioners of West Ham and Plaistow 
Level. The total quantity of land required for 
which notice is now given is twenty-nine acres. 


The North Woolwich line is to be lowered to pass 
under the sewer; and, extending beyond it, the 
sewer intersects the Bow and Barking Railway 
(which is to be raised to pass over the sewer), 
Plaistow-lane, Palsy-lane, Green-street, Barking- 
road, East Ham Manor-road, and Jenkins-lane,— 
each of these also to be raised. The northern 
outfall-sewer, just described, the tenders for which 
were expected to be advertised for in April next; has 
been estimated to cost 464,000/. ; whilst the reser- 
voir at the outfall, for which the tenders were to 
be advertised for in July next, was expected to 
cost 150,0002. 

The outfall sewer on the south side, fortu- 
nately may be taken to the eastern extremity 
of Woolwich along existing streets and roads. 
Commencing with the junction of the sewers from 
the high-level and the pumping station, or about 
the middle of the Greenwich-road, it will pass along 
London-street, Nelson-street, by Greenwich Hos- 
pital, Trafalgar-road, the Greenwich and Woolwich 
Lower-road—intersecting the river-side branch 
of the railway,—Albion-road, Woolwich ; George- 
street, Church-street, Church-yard, Powis-street, 
Beresford-square,and to the turn in the Plumstead- 
road, whence it passes across the Plumstead. 
marshes to the outfall in Halfway-reach before 
mentioned, between the Powder-magazines. The 
sewer was expected to cost 372,000/.; and the 
drawings were to be ready in June next: the 
reservoir was to cost 90,000/.; and the drawings 
were tobe ready in July. 

Reverting to the main sewers of the different 
levels, before the junction into the single outfall,— 
on the north side we have already described the 
course of the high-level sewer. The line of the 
main middle-level sewer on the same side may be 
traced upwards, and from its junction with the 
high-level sewer, first southwards for a short dis- 
tance, then along Old Ford-lane, formerly known 
as the Drift-way, across the Regent’s Canal, and 
along Green-street, Globe-town; the Bethnal- 
green-road, and Church-street, to Old-street at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, and thence by Clerkenwell- 
green, Back-hill; King’s-road, Gray’s-inn ; Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury ; Oxford-street, and the Ux- 
bridge-road, or north of Hyde-park and Kensing- 
ton-gardens ; and beyond the latter, northward by 
; Denbigh-street and Portobello-lane to the edge of 
the jurisdiction, near to the London and North- 
Western Railway. A portion of the line will be 
formed with the new street designed to effect a 
junction between Oxford-street, Old-street, and 
the Bethnal-green-road. The main line is to have 
two branches, “ Aldgate Branch” and “ Piccadilly 
Branch,” the former passing out of the main line 
southwards from Green-street, along West-street, 
Devonshire-street, Ducking-pond-row, Princes- 
street, aud other streets which are parallel with the 
Whitechapel-road and north of it, to the end of 
Wentworth-street at Petticoat-lane. The Piccadilly 
branch will start south-westward from the june- 
tion of King’s-road with the Gray’s-inn-lane, and 
pass across Gray’s-inn-gardens to Holborn, at the 
end of Red Lion-street ; whence it will intersect 
the north-west angle of the garden of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, will cross Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden, passing, we believe, along Duke-street 
and Little Russell-street to the end of Chandos- 
street, St. Martin’s-lane, from which last point it 
will run north-westward to the eastern end of 
Coventry-street, finally reaching along Piccadilly 
to near the commencement of the Green-park. 
This branch, it will be seen, must involve some 
difficulties of construction, and interfere consider- 
ably with private property, as will the construc- 
tion of the whole middle-level sewerage with im- 
portant traffic in the streets. The middle-level 
sewerage has been expected to cost 214,000/.; and 








the tenders it was expected, could be advertised 
for in March next. 

The difficulties of the middle-level, north side, 
however, cannot be so great as those of the low- 
level sewerage, since a considerable portion of 
the low-level sewer must run in the embankment 
—which we might have referred to as proposed 
by the advisers of the Metropolitan Board as 
means of assisting the removal of the present 
nuisance; though the cost of the sewerage only is 
included in the 221,000/. roughly estimated for 
the low-level, and though the embankment is not 
yet decided on,—the question of such embankment 
even being, perhaps, still sub judice. The main 
low-level line extends south-westerly from the 
pumping station, along Devon’s-lane, intersecting 
the Bow and Barking and the Dock railways near 
where they also intersect, and being joined by the 
“ Wick-lane Branch,” as already described, and also 
by the intended Isle of Dogs Branch, which branch, 
running beside the Dock Railway, or southward, 
however would not extend, as a chief sewer, so 
far even as the Blackwall Railway; whilst the 
main line continues from Devon’s-lane, for a short 
distance along the Commercial-road, crossing the 
canal and the North-London Railway, imme- 
diately after which it turns south along White 
Horse-street, and then continues again east along 
the New-road or line of streets leading near Well- 
close-square, to Rosemary-lane and Tower-hill, 
whence it runs along Lower [hames-street to the 
west side of London-bridge. Here the intended 
line of embankment commences, and the sewer 
would continue in it to Scotland-yard, to take the 
“Victoria sewer,” or that line which, passing 
along Parliament-street, reaches to some distance 
along Belgrave-street, Pimlico. The line is joined 
in Parliament-street by the “Penitentiary Branch,” 
which would pass between the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the Abbey to near the end of Vauxhall- 
bridge, where it would turn up Bessborough- 
street. 

On the south side, the main high-level line, 
proceeding along the New-cross and Greenwich 
road to near the junction of the Peckham and 
Old Kent roads, continues south of the Peckham- 
road and parallel with it, through Peckham and 
Camberwell, on to Stockwell by Loughborough- 
road, and then south-westerly to the Clapham- 
road, whence it continues along High-street, Clap- 
ham. It is joined at Peckham by a straight 
branch, for the sewage of Peckham Rye and 
Dulwich. The tenders for this portion of the 
sewerage were expected to be advertised for in 
February next; and the works were to cost 
203,0002. 

The line of the main low-level sewer, proceed- 
ing from the pumping-station across High-street, 
Deptford, as before described, intersects the North 
Kent, and the Brighton and South-Eastern Rail- 
ways, north of the New-cross and Greenwich road, 
extends along the Old Kent-road to just beyond 
the Canal-bridge, where it turns again west- 
ward, and passes along Neate-street, and south of 
Walworth, along Grosvenor-street, and intersects 
the Kennington and Camberwell road, and the 
Brixton-road, proceeds by Holland-street, across 
the Clapham-road, along Lansdowne-road, across 
the Wandsworth-road, and across the South- 
Western and the West-end and Crystal Palace 
lines, just at their intersection, whence it con- 
tinues along the Battersea-road and York-road, 
and may be extended through Wandsworth and 
by Wandsworth-lane to the church at Putney. A 
storm-overflow is to be provided from the point at 
the end of Holland-street, down the Brixton-road 
by Kennington Church, round the Oval and into 
the Thames, a little ahove Vauxhall-bridge, follow- 
ing, it seems, in part the line of the Effra brook. 
This line, it appears, is to be contracted for sepa- 
rately from the Bermondsey branch, which on 
plan shows as joining it. The intention, no doubt, 
is, for some portion of the distance near the 
pumping station, to form the lines one above 
the other. However, following the intended 
“branch” from the point of junction in High- 
street, southward under the railway, and then 
westward along the Deptford Lower-road, the line 
is found to extend to a point somewhere about 
Jamaica-row, or between Rotherhithe and Ber- 
mondsey. The work of this branch of the low- 
level sewer, estimated to cost 60,000/. is dependant 
upon the purchase of land and probable comple- 
tion of machinery at Deptford Creek, but steps 
have already been taken towards the speedy com- 
pletion of the pumping machinery. There would 
be a storm-outfall to the river from the High- 
street, Deptford, down King-street. The main 
line of low-level sewer was expected to be ten- 
dered for after May next, and the estimated cost 
was 152,0007. 





We now trust we have succeeded in conveying 
clear information as to the character of the whole 
of the intended metropolitan main drainage works. 
We have not gone into the question of the accuracy 
of the calculations as to the capacity of the sewers 


for se and rainfall, or into that of the sufficiency 
of the system adopted in to the ventilation 


of the sewers, or disinfection of the sewage in the 
thickly populated districts, but the points just 
named have received some notice in our last 
volume, and we still attach great, and, indeed, 
primary importance to them. 








THE FLUE PEDESTAL. 
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UnpbER this title Mr. C. J. Richardson, the 
architect, has provisionally registered an invention 
for abating smoke in house chimneys. He pro- 
poses to wash the smoke by means of jets of 
water: it could be applied to every flue in a 
house, and the soot from the whole of them car- 
ried down to the drain. Of course this is aided 
by a new system of flues: unluckily, however, 
the quantity of water required is so great that it 
will prevent the application of the flue pedestal 
for this purpose to more than one or two flues in 
a building; but there is another service it per- 
forms, apart from its abating smoke, for which he 
expects it will be extensively used, and which was 
not at first foreseen. Fully one-half of the heat 
from our domestic fires passes up the flues, and is 
lost in the atmosphere. The flue pedestal, Mr. 
Richardson’s design for which we insert, retains 
the greatest portion of this lost heat. Thus, 
placed in one of the upper rooms of a house, it 
becomes a hot-water pedestal, supplies warm 
water to the room, and moderately warms it by 
means of the fires in the lower parts or floors of 
the buildings, &c. Mr. Richardson has been long 
known to our public, and we shall be very glad 
to find his invention prove serviceable to him. 








LASSUS’S INTRODUCTION TO VILLARD’S 
ALBUM, AND PUGIN’S “TRUE PRIN- 
CIPLES.” 


Tue following communication was addressed by 
Mr. Darcel to the hon. secretaries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, but it has been 
thought that by being inserted in our journal “ it 
would have a more immediate circulation than 
through the medium of the Institute,” and we 
have therefore gladly translated it with that end 
in view. It will doubtless find a commentator ! 





In addressing to you the following letter, which 
Madame Lassus desired to write to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, to express her 
thanks for the interest with which it had regarded 
her husband’s book, “The Album of Villard de 
Honnecourt,” permit me, as the editor of that 
book, to present, in my own name, some observa- 
tions to the Institute. 

These observations relate to a material fact ~ 
wrongly advanced, as I think, by one of its mem- 
bers. In No. 824 of the Builder, and in the paper, 
“Some Remarks,” &c. that you have addressed to 
M. Didron, I read, sir, the expression of an opinion 
of Mr. Papworth (fellow) that,—“In truth, all 
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»that isrreally good in the preface [of the Album | 
‘is. taken! from ‘The True Principles .ef Pointed 


Architecture,’ by Pugin.” 

I believe, ‘sir, and I am persuaded,that.if the 
hon. -mewber had remembered more ‘distinctly 
Welby'Pagin’s book when he read the Introduc- 
tion) placed by Lassus at the head of the Album, 
he would not have mistaken for a copy or imita- 
tion ef-an English book what is quite-an original 
‘work,-and which owes nothing to your illustrious 
£ompatriot. 

In the first place, I have indicated with too 
much scruple the sources whence Lassus and 
myself have borrowed—he to compose his notes, 
and I to complete and put them in order—to 
have omitted the name of Welby Pugin, if we had 
taken anything from him. 

I cannot recollect if Lassus possessed Pugin’s 
book; but I can affirm that I have not found, 
either amongst the papers or the list of works to 
be consulted, any aention of it. Moreover, 
although I possess; myself, the translation of “ The 
True Principles,” published, with comments, at 
Bruges, in 1850, it did not oceur to me to refer 
to it, unfortunately, perhaps, during my work. I 
had read the book on its first-appearance ; and it 
seemed to me to be such a-superficial criticism 
(the fault is perhaps due to’the translators and 
arrangers?); its examples of | fifteenth-century 
work chosen to be opposed’to a wrongly repre- 
sented antique had appeared tome to be in such 
doubtful taste,—that I had: preserved the recollec- 
tion of it as a polemical work, not resting upon 
any certain foundation, ‘nor likely to be of any 
value against serious adversaries. Since receiving 
the accusation of plagiarism, I have again read it, 
and have not changed my opinion. 

If the Introduction by Lassus be compared 
with W. Pugin’s book, the«same ‘antagonism to 
the antique style will certainly be found ; but the 
cause defended is different, and differently con- 
ducted. 

Welby Pugin extols the fifteenth century, 
English ; we, the thirteenth century, French. 

Welby Pugin supposes that the antique temple 
was in its origina. construetion in wood: we do 
not find it justifiable and worthy of antiquity, ex- 
cept it be constructed in stone. ‘Then we set out 
from the sincerity of construction that we recog- 
nise in the antique temples, to find that the 
Gothic churches of the thirteenth century are 
their equals in an esthetic pomt of view, and 
their superiors ‘as: respects science, and to note 
marked with the stamp of 'thoughtlessness' the 
Roman constructions where the arch is made to 
yield to the lintel. 

Lassus saw, with the imtroduction of Chris- 
tianity, the arch freeing itself from this subordi- 
nation, and developing itself to its highest expres- 
sion in the thirteenth century, where its functions 
are employed and utilized with admirable sin- 
cerity, art, and beauty. 

There is another point on which I must insist, 
for the memory of Lassus, because it is an honour 
to his sagacity, and that is the difference in the 
principle of unity amongst Classic and Gothic'works. 

In the first the module is variable, and once 
adopted, it assigns to the building all its dimen- 
sions. In the second it is invariable—the module 
isman. That is to say, in every Gothic monu- 
ment, whether great or small, all the elements of 
architecture having, everywhere and always, sen- 
sibly the same dimensions, regulated by those of 
the materials in common use, man finds himself in 
a known and familiar relation, so to speak, with 
all these elements, and estimates at first sight 
the real dimensions of the edifice, according to 
the apparent dimensions of the parts composing 
it. In this consists the true originality of Lassus’s 
“Introduction ;”:‘and I suppose that if it had not 
claimed for France the honour of having created 
end ‘developed Gothic architecture, Mr: Papworth 
had, perhaps, done him more justice, imitating, in 
that, Mr. Scott, one of ours, and Mr. Donaldson, 
though that honourable member be one of the 
partisans of Classic architecture. a * 

In praying you to excuse this long letter and 
my importunity, which prove with what interest 
we regard in France all that is-said of us in 
England, and especially in an association so emi- 
nent, by the quality of the persons composing it, 
as the Royal Institute of British Architects, I beg 
you to receive the expression of the distinguished 
sentiments with which I have the honour to be, 
sir, your very humble and devoted servant, 

Paris, Dec. 22. A. DaRcekL. 








Winnat CuourcH.—We are asked.to state that 
the geometrical tiles laid in St. Martin’s Church, 
Wimnal, were those of the Patent Architectural 
Pottery Company, of Poole, Dorset. 





ON THE .GREEK .CANON OF THE PRO- 
PORTIONS OF THE HUMAN .FIGURE, 
QUOTED BY VITRUVIUS.* 


Ir has been remarked, that-although all nature 
bears the impress of law, to men in general she 
presents only a number of detached phenomena : 
to the diligent inquirer alone, or to those whose 
mental vision is acute enough to discover some 
link ‘in the secret chain of her Jaws, does she 
gradually unfold all the relation which these 
phenomena bear to each other. ‘Thus the laws 
that govern the-analogy, or proportion, which the 
several parts of the human structure bear to each 
other, although very anciently sought, were pro- 
bably not entirely discovered, or entirely recorded, 
till sixty years or more after the birth of: Phidias, 
at which ‘time, Polycletus, a famous: sculptor of 
antiquity, made:a statue so exact in all its propor- 
tions that it was considered the most perfect 


model of a full-grown man. This statue furnished 


the canon or law of the proportions of the human 
figure, which from that period is said to have been 
observed by all the sculptors of antiquity. 


Part of a canon or record of the proportions of 
the human figure is preserved in the second 
chapter of the third book of the “Treatise on 
Architecture” by Vitruvius, in which book that 
learned architect treats of the proportion, or 
analogy, which the several parts of an architec- 
tural structure should bear to each other; and 
enforces his argument by a reference to the human 
frame, in which he tells us certain affinities exist, 
which were always observed by the most cele- 
brated of the ancient painters and sculptors. 
This part of the Treatise is obviously a quotation, 
probably from the writings of the ancient sculp- 
tors or painters then in existence, and most pro- 
bably from the canon of Polycletus. 

I will now proceed to read this part of the third 
book in the translation by Professor Wilkins, 
notifying certain variations in an Italian version 
of the same text by Leonardo da Vinci. “Nature, 
in the composition of the human frame, has so 
ordained that the face, from the chin to the 
highest point of the forehead, whence the hair 
begins, is a tenth of the whole statue: the same 
proportion obtains in the hand, measured from the 
wrist to the extremity of the middle finger. The 
head, from the chin to the top of the scalp is an 
eighth, and as much from the bottom of the neck.t 
From the top of the chest to the highest point of 
the forehead is a sixth; to the top of the skull a 
fourth.t If the length of the face, from the chin 
to the roots of the hair, be divided into three 
equal parts, the first division determines the place 
of the nostrils; the second, the point where the 
eyebrows meet. The foot is a sixth part of the 
height of the entire frame; the cudit and the chest 
are each a fourth.§” 

“The other members have certain affinities 
which were always observed by the most cele- 
brated of the ancient painters and sculptors, and 
we must look for them in those productions which 
have excited universal admiration.” 

“The navel is naturally the central point of the 
human body; for if a man should lie on his back 
with his arms and legs extended, the periphery of 
the circle which may be described about him, with 
the navel for its centre, would touch the extremi- 
ties of his hands and feet.” With respect to the 
extremities touching the periphery of the circle, it 
is clear from the diagram that if the arms be 
raised above the horizontal, touching the top of 
the head, or not quite so high as the horizontal, 
the extremities of the hand will not touch the 
periphery. So likewise if the legs be expanded 
beyond the equilateral triangle, or more or less than 
60 degrees, the feet will not touch the periphery. 

“The same ‘affinities obtain if we apply a square 
to the human figure; for, like the contiguous 
sides, the height from the feet to the top of the 
head is found to be the same as the distance from 
the extremity of one hand to the other, when the 
arms are extended.” 

“The standards according to which all admea- 
surements are wont to be made are likewise 

*. Read by Mr. Joseph Bonomiat the Royal Institute of 
British Architects,’ Nov. 29th, as previously’ mentioned. 
For ‘report of the discussion that followed, see p. 816, 
“~ This last sentence is.irreconcilable, and does not occur 
in Leonardo’s version. 

t A sixth part is.given to the distance from above the 
chest to the. highest point of the forehead ; and from the 
same point to the top of the skull is a fourth of the whole 
stature. In this sentence there is obviously a mistake in 
the numbers, which ‘is corrected in part in Leonardo 
da Vinci’s translation. It should be a seventh partis given 
to the distance from above the chest to the highest point 
of the forehead ; and from the same point to the top of the 
skull is a sixth. The fourth is from theline which crosses 


the breast at the nipples to the top of the skull. 
§ Leonardo makes it a seventh. In the best antique 





statues it is something more than a seventh, but not quite | 1887 
1857. 


so long as a sixth. 





deduced from the members ofthe body; such as 
the digit, the palm, the foot; amd the cubit, all of 
which-are subdivided by the perfect number which 
the Greeks call Teleios.”* 

‘It will be observed that there is no such division 
in this ancient-canon as that.adopted by Audran, 
the Count de Clarac,:and all modern artists,—the 
division of the head into four equal parts. It will 
also be observed’ that all the propositions here laid 
down relate to the longitudinal divisions of the 
human frame except only one, which bears refer- 
ence to. the: width of the:shoulders; for the trans- 
verse dimensions differ very considerably in every 
individual, and it is in these measurements alone 
that the differences between a Herculesand an 
Apollo, a Mercury-and.a- Jupiter, are to be sought, 
bat' for which no law or canon is given. 

With regard to the longitudinal proportions in 
this canon, : however, I-shall be able to show that 
they are the normal proportions of a full and well- 
grown man equally removed from two opposite 
qualities of growth; namely, that quality of 
growth in which the characteristics of the infant 
are retained in a,greater or less degree,—as, for 
example, a large head, long body, and short ex- 
tremities ;. and equally removed from that opposite 
quality of growth in which the characteristics of 
the adult are exaggerated,—as, for example, a 
small head, a short body, and long extremities. 

To illustrate the first-mentioned quality of 
growth, I have brought a small ancient statue of 
the Egyptian god Pthah, and for an illustration of 
the second quality of growth, I must refer you to 
the engraving and description of a statue in the 
beautiful work of the’ Count de Clarac, vol. v. 
plate 840. The statue alluded to is in the marble 
of Mount Hymettus, and, therefore, probably a 
Greek work; nevertheless, it is remarkable for 
the disproportionate smallness of the head, and 
the length of the extremities. 

Now, according to this canon, you will observe 
that the measure from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot is exactly equal to the measure 
from the extremity of one hand to the extremity 
of the other, when the arms-are extended. This 
exact equality of measure, we shall find, is the 
normal affinity or proportion which should exist 
between these two dimensions of the human frame ; 
for if any given number of persons whose occupa- 
tions and habits of life are conducive to the full 
development of the structure be measured, it will 
result that in nearly half the number the measure 
of the entire height will exceed, in various degrees, 
the measure of the extended arms; that in the 
other half, the measure of’ the extended: arms will 
exceed, in various degrees, the measure of the 
entire height ; and that only a few in each section 
will correspond exactly to the proportion given in 
this canon. Thus, then, the normal proportion or 
affinity which should exist between these two 
dimensions of the human frame is established to 
be exactly equal, the mean measurement between 
the two great sections confirming the canon. In 
the same way, or by an analogous process, have all 
the other affinities recorded in the canon, and set 
forth in the diagrams, been ascertained. 

I need not dwell, in this room, on the necessity 
of producing strictly what may be called geome- 
trical elevations of the human figure in the eluci- 
dation of this subject, and also for explaining a 


most ingenious discovery appertaining thereto, by . 


our celebrated countryman, Mr. John Gibson, and 
by which, in practice, precisely the same propor- 
tions of the figure may be attained that have 
already been quoted from Vitruvius. The inven- 
tion I am about to explain Mr. Gibson has allowed 
me to place in the hands of his brother-artists in a 
small pamphlet on the subject of the proportions 
of the human figure.f 











* That is to say, those numbers (6’and 28) which are 
equal to the sum of their factors or divisors, were called 
TéAELOL —e.g. 3+2+1=— 6, and 1+2+4+7+14=28; and 
6 is the number into which the cubit is divided. 

+ This statue was found in making an excavation in the 
Trastevere, in 1849. It is larger than life, and represents 
an Athlete using the strigillum, and is now deposited in 
the Museo Chiaramonti. 

t “ Proportions of the Human Figure,” by Joseph 
Bonomi. Second edition. Chapmanand Hall. London: 
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Mr. Gibson directs that the sculptor should draw | 


aright angled triangle, having the two sides, AC 
and AB, that subtend the right angle, equal to 
each other. From the centre of the hypothenuse, 
D, describe a semicircle which shall touch the 
lines AC and AB. Draw a line from D to the 
apex A. Divide this line from D to the periphery 
E into four equal parts. Make EF equal to one 
of those parts. The diagram thus constructed 
contains all the dimensions of the principal divi- 
sions of the human figure. For instance, the 
hypothenuse, BC, represents a measure that is re- 
peated three times.. First, from the heel to the 
middle of the patella; secondly, from the middle 
of the patella to the superior spinous process of 
the ilium ; thirdly, from the bottom of the abdomen 
to the pit of the neck. Thus, the hypothenuse of 
the triangle furnishes the measure of the distances 
from each other of three very important points 
or divisions of the human figure, both in -the 
perfectly erect position, and in that of standing at 
ease. 

The sides of the triangle, AC or AB, represent 
a measure that is repeated five times in the same 
figure. Namely, first'from the top of the instep 
to the bottom of the patella; secondly, from the 
top of the patella to the pubis; thirdly, from a 
little above the navel to the pit of the neck; 
fourthly, from the top of the shoulder to the point 
of the elbow (of the. straight arm); and, fifthly, 
from the elbow to the knuckle of the middle finger. 
Thus, the measure of five very important divisions 
of the human structure are ascertained by the 
sides subtending the right angle. 

The remaining dimensions for completing the 
structure are contained in the line AD, for from 
D to I is the length of the neck; from D to E is 
the length of the face, measured from the chin at 
its juncture with the neck to the highest point 
of the forehead. From D to F. is the measure of 
the head from the chin to the top of the scalp, 
taken in the direction of the red line in the draw- 
ing; and, lastly, from D to A is the measure of 
the foot from the heel to the end of the great toe. 


All these measures obtain exactly when mea- 
sured with the callipers on the finest Greek 
statues, and on the best living models; but, you 
will observe, as indicated by the red lines on the 
drawings, these measures are taken obliquely, and 
in some instances inclining in two directions, as, 
for example, that from the heel to the middle of 
the patella inclines outwards in the front view, 
and forwards in the side view, which two obliqui- 
ties reduce the vertical measure of the distance of 
the middle of the patella from the ground to the 
level, corresponding exactly with the middle of 
the patella, as obtained by the Vitruvian canon; 
so, likewise, do all the measures obtained by the 
triangle of Gibson coincide exactly with those 
designated or obtained by the four horizontal 
divisions or lines of the Vitruvian diagram. This 
accordance of the Vitruvian canon with the prac- 
tical method invented by Mr. Gibson is further 
demonstrated by the perfect similarity of both 
halves of the figure in the drawing, half of which 
is constructed according to the Vitruvian canon, 
and the other half according to the simple and 
practical invention of Gibson, a remark that 
applies equally to the two profiles of the same 
figure. 

As before stated, all the proportions given by 
the triangle of Gibson obtain exactly when 
measured by the callipers on the finest antique 
statues, and on the best living models of both 
Sexes ; only those, however, which have but one 
inclination can be measured with the compases on 
these geometrical elevations; this circumstance 
alone determines the inadmissibility of perspective 
delineations by way of elucidating the subject, for 
in drawings in which that essential of the painter’s 
art is admitted, no measure at all can be taken. 
The two profiles and front view of the same figure 
standing at ease are exhibited in the diagrams in 


The remarks J have had the honour to address 
to you would be lengthened to an undue extent 
iby referring to. a work of Albert Diirer, on the 
“Symmetry of the Human Body,” * illustrated 
by about 200 woodcuts. However useful and 
curious this extensive treatment of the subject 
may be, it does not appear to me to supersede in 
any degree the. valuable text of Vitruvius, as 
elucidated by Leonardo da Vinci, and considered 
in connection with the practical discovery of our 
celebrated countryman, Mr. John Gibson. 








THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 


THE following is from a. letter addressed to 
* Sylvanus-Urban,” touching the appointment of 
Mr. Scott :— 

I hope and I believe, that it by no means 


by Mr. Scott is to be implicitly followed: it will 
of course be subject to such modification and im- 
provement as Mr. Scott’s judgment and experi- 
ence may suggest to him, and I hope that the 
| effect of this will be to get rid of the foreign look 
|which pervaded it,. according to my. ideas, and. 
those of several others whose opinions are perhaps 
‘entitled to more weight than mine. It is true 
'that the medieval palaces of Italy are very tempt- 
|ing models, or rather storehouses to furnish ideas, 
because there is more street architecture of the 
| middle ages remaining in Italy than in the north- 
ern countries, and these Italian palaces are very 
| beautiful examples in their way ; but the Gothic 
of Italy differs much from our own Northern 
| Gothic, and is generally late work copied from 
Northern buildings, and a jumble of all the styles, 
mouldings, and details of the twelfth century, such 
as the cable and billet, with trefoil cornices or 
corbel-tables of the thirteenth, and windows with 
tracery of the fourteenth, all jumbled together in 
the same palace really built in the fifteenth. 
However beautiful such buildings may be in their 
proper place, they will never be satisfactory to 
English eyes in England. If, indeed, it has been 
decided to employ brick, and especially moulded 
brick, there is more ground for going to Italy for 
authorities: such buildings as the public hospital 
at Milan, or the palace of Mantua, may well excite 
emulation, to show what can be done in brick: 
the beautiful and minute details are admirably 
executed, and relieved with great judgment by 
large interva!s of blank wall, a feature of which 
our modern architects seem rather afraid. 

But even if moulded brick is to be used, I doubt 
whether the medizval brick-work of the north of 
Germany is not more consistent with the bold, 
vigorous, manly Early English style, than any to 
be found in Italy. Some beautiful specimens of 
these have been published by Mr. Street, and 
others years before by Mr. Repton in the 
* Archeologia,” vol. xxi. It may, indeed, be 
asked, why look out of England at all for examples 
of our own national style? We shall not find the 
same pure unmixed Gothic anywhere else; and 
although it is true that we have no street archi- 
tecture of the thirteenth century remaining, there 
is the more scope for the genius of the architect 
to display itself. We must not yield to the 
clamour of popular ignorance, which always sup- 
poses that church architecture is one thing, and 
house architecture another. Our ancestors knew 
|of no such distinction: the windows of a church, 
|of the refectory of a monastery, or of the hall of 
|a castle or « palace, are all exactly alike at the 
|same period, at least externally: within they are 
'distinguished only by the seats in the sill of a 
| window required for secular purposes, 
| Some persons, I am aware, dispute whether the 
| Early English Gothic is peculiarly English at all, 
but this arises from want of observation or mis- 
| apprehension. No one means to say that England 
had a monopoly of the beautiful style of the thir- 
teenth. century, which arose almost simultaneously 








follows, that the design which was exhibited | 


of building, also, there is in England always a 
harmony and consistency which is. wanting in 
foreign examples. Every one who has travelled 
must have noticed the heavy, lumpy appearance of 
the French cathedrals at a distance, as contrasted 
with the well-proportioned, elegant outline of our 
own Salisbury. ‘There is also, as no; one:-knows 
better than Mr. Scctt, a material difference in the 


foreign Gothic. In English Gothie; the vaults are 


springing from corbels, fully. developed . in, our 
beautiful fan-tracery vaults. This principle is not 
found in French Gothic, as has been shown by 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, the highest living authority on 
sucha subject. These differences are quite sufficient 
to show that the. Early English Gothic was. not 
copied from the French; and the question natu- 
| rally arises, from whence then did it rise? No 
| question has. been more frequently asked, or had 
a greater variety.of answers given to it; and I do 
not presume to suppose that I can give a satisfac- 
tory answer. But everyone has some theory on 
the origin of Gothic architecture, and I may be 
allowed.to have mine. I believe, then, so far as I 
have. at. present been able to investigate the 
matter,—I. believe that our English Gothic 
originated at Angers in the time of Henry IT. 
king of England and count of Anjou, who held his 
court there for several years, at a time when all 
the west of France formed part of the dominions 
of the king of England. His court was attended 
iby the nobles and higher clergy of England, of 
| Normandy, and Aquitaine. It was a great build- 
‘ing age, one of the periods of a great movement 
in the human mind,—what we call, par eminence, 
THE Period of Transition ; and it was natural that 
when the leading minds of the English dominions 
were thus congregated together, they should com- 
pare notes on the architecture of their respective 
provinces. The men of the south had domical 
vaults and pointed arches, but their buildings 
wanted height and lightness. The men of the 
North had more aspiring notions, but had not 
ventured upon vaulting over large spaces, and 
were ignorant of the domical principle of con- 
structing vaults. Actual domes had been intro- 
duced from the East into Portugal, and although 
lofty domes did not spread beyond that province, 
the principle on which they were constructed 
had been already introduced extensively into 
Anjou and Poitou. Just at the period to which 
I have referred, the public hospital at Angers was 
being built: it was founded, endowed, and com- 
pleted by Henry II. and opened by him with 
great pomp in 1184, having been commenced in 
1177. The buildings of this hospital, including 
the fine hall and the chapel, remain nearly in the 
state in which they were left at that time. It has 
always been, and still is, the public hospital of the 
town and neighbourhood : the endowment is barely 
sufficient to support it and keep it in repair, and 
there is neither any record nor any probability of 
its ever having been rebuilt or materially altered. 
This I believe to be the earliest Gothic building 
in existence, and the origin of the Early English 
style. It is almost pure Gothic, with lancet win- 
dows, with some remains of the Norman style. 
Becket’s crown at Canterbury was also finished in 
the same year 1184, and is exactly in the same 
style. This I need hardly say is the work of 
William the Englishman, after the departure of 
William of Sens in 1179. There is a marked 
advance in the style of that part of the cathedral, 
and Professor Willis, in his admirable history of 
it, has enabled us to see exactly where the work 
| of each year commences. 

Your readers may naturally ask, What has all 
| this to do with the new public offices? I answer, 
| that it gives a reason for directing the attention 

of Mr. Scott and of the public to the English 
| provinces of France, for any new ideas that may 











strong black lines, while the faint red lines show |#™0ng all the Gothic nations settled in the | }¢ wanted, in preference to any foreign country, 


the same figure in the perfectly erect position ; 


'northern parts of Europe; but, while the general 


| more especially one with which we had so little 


by the change from the perfectly erect position to character of the age is very marked, it is modified | gonnection as Italy. I am quite aware that the 


that of standing at ease, one fourth of a head, or 


considerably in each country, and eaclt has thus a 


| mere fact of different provinces being under:the 


in other words, a thirty-second part of the entire | rere style of its own: the Early English | same. crown had little or no effect upon their 


height is lost. 

The centre of gravity is removed 1} inch from 
where it fell in the erect figure, of six feet high, 
namely, from between the ankles to nearly the 
middle of the ankle of the leg, which sustains the 
whole weight of the body, while in the profile it 
remains where it was in the erect position. Also, 
it 18 to be remarked that by this change of posture, 
where the black contour departs from the red 
contour on one side, there is an exactly correspond- 
ing departure on the opposite side; or, in other 
words, the excess on one side is. balanced by an 
exactly corresponding loss on the other. 


othic is not the same as the Early French or 
Early German Gothic, and there is no such thing 
as Early Italian Gothic: the style was not intro- 
| duced into Italy until a later period. The peculiar 
| characteristics of the Early English style are the 
round abacus to the capital, the fine suites of 
mouldings to the doors and windows, deeply cut 
in bold rounds and hollows, and the free foliage. 
In foreign Gothic the abacus is always square (a 
classical feature inconsistent with the spirit of 
Gothic), the windows have usually no mouldings 
at all, ard’ the doorways few in comparison to the 








* “ DeSymmetria partium humanorum corporum.” 


architecture, but the intercourse of the people had 


the greatest possible effect upon it. The archi- 
| tects of those: days borrowed new ideas or new 
forms from each other quite as much as those of 
our own day. The recently-published album of 
Villars de Honnecourt, an architect of the middle of 
the thirteenth century, contains sketches of 
Rheims Cathedral and other buildings, then just 
erected, or in the process of construction; and 
these sketches were evidently made with the in- 
tention of using them freely. in any buildings he 
might have to construct elsewhere. If it is 
desirable to revive the English Gothic of the 





English. In the general proportions of the parts: 


principles of construction between English and., 


always constructed on the principle of the dome: 
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thirteenth century, it is evidently also desirable 
that our architects should follow the example of 
Villars de Honnecourt, and examine the neighbour- 
ing provinces and neighbouring countries for other 
buildings suitable to give them new ideas; and 
they should have recourse, in the first instance, to 
those provinces and those countries which the 
architects of that period would have gone to, 
therefore to those provinces ahd countries with 
which the people of England had most interccurse 
at that time. These were, first and chiefly, the 
English provinces of France, and next the other 
adjacent parts of France, or rather the different 
countries which are now included in France. 

The influence of commerce in producing this 
intercourse between the people is well known, 
and accordingly the line of commerce at particular 
periods is always marked by the buildings on 
that line being in advance of others which are 
remote from it. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the line of commerce, the direct high 
road from England to the Mediterranean, to 
Rome and to the East, was through the English 
provinces in the west of France, in as direct a 
line as possible through the northern parts of 
Normandy and Brittany, along the line of hills 
through Limoges and Perigueux, and skirting 
the foot of the Pyrenees, and by the Mediterra- 
nean port of Aigues Mortes, now blocked up, the 
sea having receded in this part. This line is said 
to have been taken originally at an earlier period 
to avoid the incursions of the pirates in the plains 
near the sea, perhaps also to avoid the embou- 
chures of the rivers before any bridges were built. 
Whatever the cause, this was the line which 
English architects in the thirteenth century were 
most likely to take, and this seems the most natural 
line for us now to follow, without adhering to it 
rigidly, or refusing to make such excursions to 
the right or to the left as our predecessors were 
very likely to have made. But with Lombardy 
they had no intercourse at all, and it is the last 
place we should go to for authorities, Our neigh- 
bours the French were always jealous rivals, and 
their architects kept pace with our own, and, 
although the French Gothic of the thirteenth cen- 
tury is different from the English, it is more like 
it than any other, and therefore the best suited 
now to furnish us with ideas or forms suitable for 
our purpose. Whether the massive, heavy, tran- 
sitional work of Notre Dame at Paris or St. Denis 
is earlier than the corresponding work at Malmes- 
bury and many other places in England, is imma- 
terial to the point, the English and the French 
architects each developed rapidly, and the two 
styles run nearly pari passu, and bear frequently 
a close resemblance to each other, although still 
distinct. There is abundance of house architec- 
ture and street architecture of the thirteenth 
century remaining in various parts of France, and 
it harmonizes far better with our English style 
than any other. 


JOHN Henry Parker, F.S.A. 
President of the Oxford Architectural Society. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


It is always ungracious, as well as ungrateful, 
to appear to complain at all of the result of efforts 
which, being purely voluntary, deserve the warm 
thanks of all who profit by them; and in what I 
am about to say, therefore, I wish only to throw 
out a suggestion, and not to make a complaint. 

I think many of the subscribers to the Architec- 
tural Photographic Association must have felt, as 
I did, that the photographs now being exhibited 
did not, in one respect, fulfil all their expecta- 
tions. Probably most of us feel that there can be 
no very great architecture unadorned by sculp- 
ture, whilst we may think that the architectural 
lines of a building are even better seen and better 
understood by an elevation than by any pictu- 
resque view, or even by a photograph. To all 
who feel this, the collection now being exhibited 
is so far a disappointment, inasmuch as it scarcely 
contains any examples of purely architectural 
sculpture. And I think there is a double danger 
in this fact ; for whilst it may make the Associa- 
tion less practically useful than it might be, it 
may also lead the world to suppose that our pro- 
fession, as a body, ignores, to some extent, this 
necessary connection between the two arts, and is 
content, only, to aid in prolonging the practical 
aversion to sculpture, which has distinguished (in 
a very bad sense) our English architecture for a 
very long period. 

I can quite understand the difficulty which the 
committee, no doubt, have in meeting all views, 
and during the popularity of their association ; 





but I think it will be an aid to them rather than 
the contrary, if those who know (as I do) that 
there is a growing feeling, which this year they 
have in no way satisfied, venture in a very friendly 
spirit to express that feeling. The truth is, that 
most of us know tolerably well the general outline 
and effect of most of the buildings of which it is 
likely we shall obtain photographic views; whilst 
comparatively few have been able to travel suffi- 
ciently to see with their own eyes all the delicate 
detail which often distinguishes them; and even 
to this happy and select class the value of absolute 
fac-similes of the decorative sculpture is of infi- 
nitely more value than any other kind of illus- 
tration can possibly be. Most of us know, e.g. 
the general idea of the west front of Orvieto 
Cathedral, but how very few have the least con- 
ception of the exquisite beauty of the sculpture 
which adorns the whole of its lower stage! And, 
again, though we have been again and again at 
Chartres, or Rouen, Amiens, Paris, or Rheims, 
how difficult—is it not P—to carry away with us 
all the lessons which the wonderful sculpture 
enshrined in their buildings teaches us !—and how 
full ofivstruct’on, on the very point on which we 
all stand most in need of it, photographs of such 
sculpture are, all who have carefully examined or 
used them know very well. 


I dare say there may be very many difficulties in 
the way unseen by me. But if it were possible 
next year, instead of employing Mr. Bedford’s 
powers on the reproduction of such thoroughly 
well-known buildings as Chepstow, Tintern, and 
Raglan,—to obtain from him photographs, to 
a large scale, and in detail, of the west front 
of Wells, the sculpture at Higham Ferrers, or 
Lincoln, or elsewhere, I predict, confidently, 
that a large, sale of whatever he did, would be 
an immediate result, and an improvement in our 
own work a natural consequence. Whilst, again, 
if one of the French photographers would obtain 
large details of the doorways at the west end of 
the aisles of Rouen Cathedral, or of some of the 
foliage sculpture of the capitals of the same cathe- 
dral; or if one of the Italian artists would do the 
same for the glorious west front of Genoa, a want 
which many of us must have felt would be sup- 
plied, and we should be additionally grateful to 
the committee. 


The truth is, that our Association ought not to 
think first of all of popularity. Like the Arundel 
Society, its functions would be best fulfilled by 
obtaining for us illustrations of work, which is not 
of sufficient popular interest to be done by private 
speculators ; and which is, nevertheless, to the true 
artist very often of a value and interest which 
cannot be exaggerated. 


GEORGE EpMUND STREET. 








BRITISH MUSEUM—THE CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS. 


On Monday last the scene presented at this 
public institution was of the most gratifying de- 
scription. At the hour of opening, streams of 
school boys and girls, and family groups, both 
town and country bred, might be seen flowing 
along the streets towards the main entrance. As 
the day advanced the number of holiday folks 
continued to increase, until the galleries of an- 
tiquities and natural history, and the manuscript 
room and king’s library presented a most animated 
appearance. At one time there could not have 
been fewer than 30,000 persons within the walls 
of the building. It was curious to contrast this 
crowd with a recollection of the deserted appear- 
ance of old Montague House, in those days when 
parties were admitted by tickets, which were 
limited to a small number each day, and when it 
was considered dangerous to admit the English 
public amongst works of art. It was also a matter 
which raised curious reflections to see those bust- 
ling thousands wandering so life-like and animated 
amongst the relics of past ages and peoples. 


The bulk of the visitors evidently belonged to 
the working classes, and it was pleasant to see 
the comfortable and well-clad appearance of the 
majority. The conduct of all was admirable, and 
although in the course of Monday upwards of 
forty-two thousand persons were admitted, no case 
of intoxication or ill-behaviour was noticed. Such 
a gathering as this was creditable to the intelli- 
gent part of the working population of the metro- 
polis; and although it must be admitted that 
some passed by the rare objects collected here in 
a somewhat hurried manner, having scarcely learnt 
tosee; it is certain that not even the most careless 
can pass through these galleries without gather- 
ing wholesome materials for future thoughts. 





During the day large numbers were admitted who ; 


applied in the proper quarter for permission to 
get a glance at the new reading-room, and it was 
quite right that the opportunity was given. 


The document which has been addressed to the 
Premier by thirty-six leading men in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, in connection with 
the immediate necessity which exists for additional 
space for the proper reception of the rare treasures 
of ancient art which are arriving in this country, 
is worthy of the gravest attention. In this 
memorial attention is directed to the circumstance 
that numerous cases containing sculptured anti- 
quities from Halicarnassus, Miletus, and Carthage, 
about to arrive, will require considerable space, 
and that considering the expedients to which the 
authorities of the British Museum have lately 
been driven, in order to find room for other im- 
portant works of the kind, the means of accom- 
modating such monuments are lamentably difficult. 
The manner of disposing of many of these remains 
is alike injurious to the works and discreditable to 
the country. 


After noticing the great value of the ancient 
sculptures in the Museum—some of which are the 
undoubted ‘work of Phidias and his contemporaries, 
and are unrivalled by any specimens preserved in 
foreign galleries—the other archeological monu- 
ments, illustrating the development of art from the 
earliest time ofa value to the historian and scholar 
beyond calculation, are alluded to. -The first and im- 
mediate object of this address is to secure for these 
works such accommodation as may insure their 
preservation. The collection of sculpture from all 
parts of Greece, Asia Minor, Italy, Egypt, and 
Assyria, has during the last few years accumulated 
to an extent that imperatively demands attention 
on that ground alone. The latest and some of 
the finest of our acquisitions, comprising remains 
of one of the most remarkable monuments of 
autiquity, one of the so-called “ wonders of the 
world,” the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, and the 
undoubted works, in statues and relievo, of the 
most eminent sculptors of the fourth century 
before our era who were employed in its decora- 
tion, are now placed outside the building under 
the portico, while the only protection against 
injury from our variable climate from the soot 
and dirt of London, and other accidents, is pro- 
vided by encasing or enclosing them in unsightly 
glazed magazines and workshops. The additions 
just announced must also, for want of space, be 
treated in the same way—be unworthily treated— 
and probably it will be necessary to enclose in 
this way for their reception the whole of the 
colonnade in front of the Museum ! 


After alluding to the great risk to which these 
precious works are liable from frequent removal, 
the memorialists truly remark that “the study of 
archeology and of the history of the various 
schools can only be carried on with advantage 
when the examples for reference are of easy access, 
and when the various subjects which are the 
foundations of those studies can be directly com- 
pared with each other. It is felt by scholars and 
the students of antiquity especially, that the close 
association of examples of sculpture of various 
periods and schools, whether they consist of 
marble or bronze statues, relievi, busts, coins, or 
other objects, whatever their class, is indispensable 
for the proper and useful prosecution of their 
inquiries. Any division or distribution of such 
works in different and distant localities is to be 
deprecated; and, therefore, in earnestly pressing 
upon the Government the expediency of taking 
such measures as may seem fitting in the first 
place for the preservation of the valuable monu- 
ments we may possess, the hope may at the same 
time be expressed that such extensive accommo- 
dation may be afforded as may include and com- 
bine all these works in one accessible collection.” 


All visitors to the sculpture-galleries of the 
British Museum must acknowledge the truthful- 
ness of the remarks which have been made by the 
memorialists ; and the matter for consideration is 
in what manner the increased space can be best 
provided. A glance at the ground which skirts 
the present building will show what noble galleries 
may be made by extending the present building 
to form a front to the south side of Montague- 
place. If the whole square bounded by Montague- 
place, Bedford-square, and the street forming the 
eastern boundary, were purchased for this national 
purpose, we should have a site which would admit 
of not only a magnificent architectural display, 
but would also afford space for centuries to come 
for any possible demand for proper room for 
sculptures, books, and prints. As regards the 
library, the accommodation provided by the recent 
alterations will prevent care in this respect for a 
long time yet. 
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SCACE INCA TO A FOOT 





A. Purifying box with basket.work slides to hold charcoal. 
B. Débris trap to prevent débris or water fal!ing on the charcoal. 


VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 
REFERENCES. 





C. Syphon pipe for taking water from débris trap. i 
D. Metal lid for all. w'ng access to purifying box to recharge purifier. 
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VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 


I HAVE seen of late several reports respecting 
the ventilation of the City sewers, first by Dr. 
Letheby, the medical officer to the City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, and lastly by Mr. F. Haywood, 
their engineer, both of whom concur in the use of 
charcoal as a defecting substance to be used at the 
outlets of the ventilators. Knowing a little of the 
matter, I beg tosubmit to you the following facts :— 
In the years 1852 and 1853 I commenced to lay out 
the system of sewerage of this borough, which com- 
prises about 54 miles of public sewers. At that 
time I had a little difficulty about the ventilation, 
and in conversation with an eminent surgeon of 
this borough, then in our council, and a gentleman 
who had paid great attention to sanitary matters 
(Dr. Mordey), he stated, as I had also observed 
myself, that in the sewerage of the city of Durham 
the ventilators were merely pipes brought up into 
the centre of the street, and from which there 
arose a very offensive smell, and he thought that 
the use of charcoal would prevent this, and asked 
me if I could put it into a working shape. I 
stated I should do so, and, after making an expe- 
riment, I produced the plan annexed. I after- 
wards spoke to Professor Johnson, who stated that 
the peat charcoal would cost from 3/. to 4/. per 
ton, and, when charged with the gases emanating 
from the sewers, would probably be worth from 
81. to 91. per ton. About four years ago this plan 
was enrolled, and now forms part of our system of 
sewerage; and I have in my possession the sheet 
of drawings submitted to the General Board of 
Health, on which is their official stamp. At that 
time several copies of the plan were forwarded to 
London for the opinion of men whom I considered 
at that time better able to judge of the scheme 
than myself. Without any arrogance in the matter, 
I state that, in this borough, the application of 
the plan was first introduced as a part of the much 
reqnired sanitary requirements of large towns. 

Wit11aM Crozier, Borough Engineer. 

Sunderland. 











ADVERTISEMENTS ON STREET LAMPS. 


AN offer has been made to several of the metro- 
politan parishes, and amongst others that of 
Clerkenwell, for the use of the street lamps for 
advertising purposes. At the Clerkenwell parish 
board this proposal led to much discussion. One 
gentleman thought that the plan would inter- 
fere with the public light, and said that one 
of the members of that body — an undertaker 
—would be likely to cover a large part of 
the street-lamps with mourning coaches, and 
other funeral devices; another member would 
cover the glazing with pots and pans; and that 
others in various ways would avail themselves of 
this means of directing attention to the pecu- 
liarities of their trades. It was also said that 
Clerkenwell had been called the “prison parish,” 
and that it was to be feared if this suggestion 
was carried out, that it would be called the 
‘advertising parish,” and that it would not be 
right to let out the public property for the pur- 
pose of personal advertising. It was, however, 
suggested that it would be well, before coming to 





any decision, to hear the merits of the plan, and 
eventually Mr. Prisley, the projector, was called 
to answer questions put by various members. 
Mr. Prisley said that he held in his hand a copy 
of a contract which had been entered into by the 
Bermondsey board, and which only required sig- 
nature. St. George the Martyr, Southwark, had 
also agreed to adopt the plan, and it had been 
favourably viewed by the parish board of Isling- 
ton. He proposed to give the inhabitants of each 
parish the first choice. The lamps should be 
offered in the first instance to those living nearest 
to them; when, after the parish had been ex- 
hausted, strangers would be allowed to engage 
them. He bound himself in his contract not to 
place the advertisement of a hatter, a jeweller, 
&c. near to persons carrying on any of these 
trades, &c. &c. He was quite sure of being able 
to take up the whole of the 377 lamps in the 
leading streets: he was not so sure about the 
216 in the by-streets. 

It appeared that if this system were carried 
out in Clerkenwell, the profits to the parish 
would be about 3777. per annum, or about 25 per 
cent. on the whole amount of lighting. It was 
eventually agreed to postpone the consideration of 
the question for a time. 

It is to be hoped that nothing will be done to 
disfigure the streets. We have before now sug- 
gested that the street lamps should be made use 
of in directing wayfarers at night. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Letcombe (Berks).—The new school of this 
parish was opened by the Bishop of Oxford on the 
11th ult. The school-house is a simple structure 
of red brick, with string-courses and window rear- 
arches of red and yellow bricks in theinterior. It 
was designed by Mr. Butterfield, and has cost 
between 3002. and 4007. 

Ilfracombe.—Mr. Richard Bligh, an old and 
influential resident in this town, has offered to 
build schools at his own expense, provided the 
committee already at work would purchase the 
site, and fit up-the building, after it was com- 
pleted. This offer was readily accepted. The 
building, it is thought, will cost some 600/. or 
7002. while the money already collected will pro- 
vide for the purchase of the site and its conveyance 
to trustees. The site of the school-building is 
close to the church, lying between it and the sea. 
A design has been furnished by Messrs. Foster and 
Wood, of Bristol, architects, and approved of. 
The building will be proceeded with in the spring, 
and probably be completed before the end of the 
year. 

Plymouth.—The new building at the corner of 
Treville-street, leading into Old Town-street, is 
nearly finished, and the scaffolding having been 
removed, the elevation is open to view. The block 
of buildings consists of three houses of four stories, 
the height being 50 feet. The style is Lombardo- 
Venetian. The walls are built for the most part 
of red and light gauged bricks, while the orna- 
mental portions are executed in freestone and 
Portland cement. Polished Devonshire marble 
has been introduced in the windows of the first 








story above the shops, and tiles (from the archi- 
tect’s drawing) in those above. Mr. James Hine 
is the architect ; and the builders are Messrs. Call 
and Pethick. The ornamental ironwork has been 
executed at the Plymouth foundry. Another im- 
provement is being effected (under the direction 
of Mr. Hine) in Old Town, at the corner of Drake- 
street, by the erection of business premises, in the 
Italian style of architecture. : 
Milford.—The capabilities of Milford as a port 
of arrival and departure are about to be brought 
out by the construction of docks upon an extensive 
scale. It is proposed to make the enclosure of 
Hubberstone Pill, in the first instance, at an 
expense of 100,0007.; and this is shortly to be 
commenced. A company has been formed with 
every prospect of success. Arrangements have 
been made for steam communication between 
Milford, Neyland, the Dockyard Angle, and Dale, 
with steam-tugs for the harbour. The present 
dry dock at Hakin is also being enlarged. 
Portrush.—The obelisk at Portrush to the late 
Dr. Adam Clarke is now finished. It is entirely 
composed of Newry granite, and is about 50 feet 
from the base to the summit, and occupies an 
elevated position at the principal entrance to 
Portrush, being 30 feet above the road. It is 
placed at the rear of one of the school-houses 
which the commentator himself had built. 
Bradford.—New school-rooms are to be erected 
in Caledonia-street and Moody-street, at Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. The works have been let to 
several tradesmen of the town. Mr. Paull, of 
Cardiff, is the architect employed ; and the build- 
ing is to be occupied on Good Friday next. 
Leeds.—An addition has been made to the 
design for the New Grammar School. It has 
been decided to add a tower, over the junction 
of the roofs of the great school and the middle ~ 
building. A tower, somewhat of this description, 
formed part of the original design, and was reluct- 
antly struck out, on the ground of expense. Ata 
late meeting of the Board, the architect was de- 
sired to furnish a design for a central tower, at 
an outlay of 200/.; and the trustees present, 
although the members of the board have con- 
tributed more than half the 7,000/. already raised, 
resolved to defray the expense by a new subscrip« 
tion among themselves, and, accordingly, sums 
ranging from 10/. to 50/. were at once subscribed, 
to the amount of upwards of 200/. 


Jarrow.—The docks, constructed by the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, at Jarrow Slake, are so 
far completed, that the water has just been let in 
through the sluices at the north end of the works, 
The event was celebrated by the firing of cannon, 
&c.; and the workmen at the docks were enter- 
tained at the various inns in the neighbourhood. 
The dock and tidal basin, according to the account 
of them in the Shields Gazette, will contain about 
fifty acres of water, and accommodation will be 
provided for between 400 and 500 vessels. The 
tidal lock, 100 feet in width, and upwards of 250 
feet in length, has entrance-gates 60 feet wide ; 
while the tidal entrance, 80 feet in breadth, will 
admit ships of large size. There will be a depth 
of 24 feet 6 inches on the dock sills at high tide, 
and 24 feet on the inner area. When the docks 
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are in operation, vessels will come round the dock 
pier into an unenclosed tidal basin, and afterwards 
pass the 60 feet lock into a small dock, On the 
water being admitted from. the main dock, these 
vessels will be raised to its. level, and admitted 
into the principal dock; thus-enabling vessels to 
be docked from the time of low to highiwater, 
when the whole of the gates will be open, thereby 
relieving a fleet of ships whieh may arrive at one 
tide pressing upon each other: The dockiswill be 
used as a place of shipmentifor coals by the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, by whom they have 
been constructed ; and it is expected thatthe first 
shipment will take place early im the new year. 
A tier of ships, at the old drops, lie side by side, 
at the end of the staith or jetty ; and the nearest 
one can alone take in her coals from the waggons. 
At the new dock, and at the landward end, there 
are four jetties, stretching far inward, and each 
having five shipping-places at each side, making 
ten in all, Thus ten vessels can be lying and 
loading at every jetty at the same, moment, there 
being a distinct line of rails to.every spout. From 
ten to twelve thousand tons of coal may:be put on 
board the ships ina day. At present, but two of 
these jetties have been fitted up for the shipment 
of coal, comprising twenty shipping-places. One 
jetty is set apart for ballast purposes, and possesses 
four of Armstrong’s powerful hydraulic cranes, 
constructed on a new principle. From three to 
four hundred thousand feet of timber have been 
consumed in the construction of the jetties alone. 
Of ashlar work. in freestone, the quantity exceeds 

_ 600,000 cubic feet. The granite measures from 
15,000 to 20,000 cubic feet; and’ the rubble 
masonry, upwards of 80,000 cubic yards. The 
cellular iron gates of the 60-feet tidal lock, and 
80-feet tidal entrance, manufactured by Messrs. 
Robert. Stephenson and Co. Newcastle, weigh 
from 500 to 600 tons; and their heel-posts work 
in hollow granite quoins, They are worked with 
hydraulic power, on the newest. principles of 
Méssrs. Armstrong, who have fitted up the 
hydraulic machinery, The road behind the slake, 
running between Gateshead and South Shields, is 
spanned by five bridges (one of which is constructed 
of wrought iron, the remainder of brick and stone), 
which connect the dock with the North-Eastern 
Railway. The earth removed in the construction 
of the docks, amounting to two million yards, 
was principally silt. The locks and gates have 
been désigned by the engineer-in-chief, Mr. T. E. 
Harrison, and carried out under his resident 
representative, Mr. R. Hodgson. The contractors 
for the whole works are Messrs. Jackson, Bean, 
and Gow. 








“THE BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 


Highway,— After a verdict against the inhabi- 
tants of a parish upon an indictment for the non- 
repair of a highway, it is no answer to an applica- 
tion. for the imposition of a fine, that the road 
never has-been repaired. by any one.—TZhe Queen 
v. The Inhabitants of Claxby. 


Auction—Deposit:—The purchaser at a: sale, 
which turns: out abortive from vendor’s inability 
tomake a good title, cannot: recover the deposit 
from the vendor as. money had and received, 
though paid over to him, but must sue the 
anebtioneer, he being the agent of both parties, to 
appropriate the deposit to the party entitled to it. 
—dJohnson v. Roberts. 

Factory.—Feneing Machinery.—On the trial 
of an action against millowners for not securely 
fencing a part of the machinery of their mill, 
whereby injury was occasioned to one of the per- 
sons employed therein, the judge left the question 
to the jury whether the machinery was fenced in 
the ordinary manner used and approved as suffi- 
cient’ at. the best» regulated mills in the district. 
It‘was held that: this was not enough, for that the 
proper question was, whether the mill was securely 
fenced aecording to the best method of fencing 
known at the time.—~Schofield v. Sehunck. 





THE CONVENTIONAL ORNAMENT OF 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 

Ir-we take the best and purest periods of archi- 
tecture—and the thirteenth century eminently 
claims to be one of them—vwe shall find’ that the 
architect’ always more or less departed from 
nature, according to the requirements of his work : 
thus the architecture was wholly and entirely con- 
ventional, and the figure sculpture, with some 
slight’ modifi¢ations, such as giving it more angu- 





* Read: by Mr. W. Burges, at the Architectural 
Mtseum, on Wednesday, 22nd ult. 











larity, entirely naturalistic; while the ornament, 
although referable to real foliage, was yet so 
altered and conventionalized, that it always har- 
monized, and seemed part of the building, and 
did not look like a handful of leaves stuck on at 
random. In the later development of the thir- 
teenth century, this conventionalism was aban- 
doned, but still the change took place gradually, 
and bit by bit. Thus in a capital the strong 
horns which appear to support the abacus were at 
first retained, the only change being in the leaves 
at the end. Gradually these masses of leaves grew 
larger and still more natural ; then leaves began to 
sprout out of the sides of the horns, and shortly the 
whole capital became covered with them, the horns 
being discoverable only by a close inspection, until 
at last they are got rid of altogether, and the 
heavy abacus, and arch moulds, as in most Late 
| Decorated examples in our own country, rest 
‘simply on a mass of delicate leaves, and give ‘to 
| the eye anything but the idea of security. Un- 
| fortunately, of late there has been a great ten- 
‘dency to this method of treating architectural 
/ornament, and, as usual, we have begun with 
_the full development, and are now proceeding 
through the phase of: the horns. with. natural 
foliage at the ends, until I hope we shall finally 
arrive at the conventionality of the early part of 
ithe thirteenth century. In the mean time we 
have been wearied to death by pulpits and fonts 
covered with baskets full of leaves, and when we 
do get figures, the scene appears to be taking 
place rather in the arbour of a tea-garden than 
under an architectural niche, as it ought to do. 
The consequence is, that the rigid lines of the 
architecture which ought to set off the more soft 
and sweeping lines of the figures entirely lose their 
effect. However; we are now gradually improv- 
ing, and when we do arrive at the proper point, it 
is to be hoped that our architects will set to work 
in the proper spirit, not copying the old work ser- 





nature for themselves: The subject of our archi- 
tectural'sculpture has been so well and so often 
treated in the former lectures delivered at the 
Architectural Museum, that I have thought it 
better, in the present instance, to confine my 
attention to the flat ornament alone, such as was 
used for stuffs, tiles, stained glass, and decoration 
generally, although, indeed, many of my observa- 
tions will be equally applicable to the flatter sort 
of sculptured ornament. Again, I by no means 
put forward the following principles as the only 
true ones on the subject, but simply as means by 
which certain combinations may possibly have 
been produced, and by which they may be so 
again. 

It appears to me that most patterns are refer- 
able to the diaper, although some writers consider 
that the starting-point should be the border, 
inasmuch as a diaper may be considered to consist 
of many borders laid side by side. I think, how- 
ever, that it is quite immaterial which of the two 
systems we select; but perhaps as many borders 
contain parts only of forms, which forms would be 
completed in the diaper, I feel upon the whole 
inclined to take the diaper as the point of de- 
parture, and to consider the border simply as a 
part cut off from a whole. 

The Diaper.—If we draw any number of 
parallel lines at right angles to another set of 
similar parallel lines, all equidistant, and then 
mark the points of intersection, we shall have a 
number of dots, each of which is at an equal 
distance from its neighbour (fig. 1). These lines 
again can be drawn at an angle of 45 degrees, 
producing another set of points, which, in fact, 
are nothing more than the first. set turned round 
(fig. 2). These appear to me to be the founda- 
tion of most systems: of diaper, and, indeed, of 
ornament generally. They can be varied by 
making one set of parallel lines farther or less 
apart than those with which they intersect, thus 
forming parallclograms instead of squares (fig. 3), 
or by varying the distances (fig. 4) ; but as I have 
before observed, the first system of squares is the 
more general one, and which I propose to take as 
the basis of my illustrations, although any of the 
others. would do very nearly as well. Now, if we 
apply any figure, either geometrical, natural, or 
conventional, such as a circle, a leaf, or a fleur-de- 
lys, to each of these dots we shall obtain the 
simplest form of a diaper, which is generally called 
a powdering, but if we wish for a more elaborate 
composition, or have a larger space to fill, there 
are several ways of going to work. 

The: first and chief of these is to put a geo- 
metrical form on each dot, and then place on it a 
piece of foliage ora seroll, or an animal. These 
forms- are very numerous, and may be suggested 
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be geometric, but they are generally so, in order 
to present greater variety and to relieve the eye. 
These geometric forms may touch each other 
(fig. 5), or be at:some distamee from each other 
(fig. 6), or their:edges may overlap (fig. 8), or they 
may be connected by other geometric forms (fig. 7), 
by lines, or alternate with others of equal size. 

Another mode of making:a-diaper is to connect 
the dots by means of lines, amd these again can be 
overlaid by another system:of lines drawn at a 
different angle (figs. 9, 10),.or the vacant spaces. 
can be filled with a-leaf, seroll, or animal; these 
lines again can be curved (fig. 11). Frequently, 
however, the geometrical forms are applied to the 
dots as in the preceding case, but then they are 
not supposed to be solid, but are simply lines. 
Very often other geometrical figures are laid upon 
them, so that a mass of lines are produced around 
our dots (fig. 12). These masses of lines are liable- 
to the same laws as the geometrical forms, or they 
can touch or be far apart,,or. be connected by 
lines, or alternate, &c. or they may have ornaments 
in the spaces between them. Again, these lines. 
often become ribbons and overlap or underlap at 
the intersections (figs. 13,14). It is well known 
to. what. perfection this-system. has-been carried by 
the Irish, Anglo-Saxon, and Eastern nations. In 
the thirteenth century, however, it was far more- 
sparingly used, being mostly employed in conjunc- 
tion with other ornament, and very seldom by 
itself. 


But by far the most. beautiful and universal 
way of connecting our dots with one another is 
by means of the scroll or spiral,—a form which. 
occurs in several shells; and: which has been drawn 
by the Greeks geometrically in the Ionic volute. 
A piece of elastic substance, such as parchment or: 
paper, rolled up lightly and then let go, will also- 
give the scroll, although in a:much less:perfect: 
degree. Now the simple scroll’ can be variously 
applied to our dots; thus: it: can be: placed im 
series, following one another, either face to face, 
or back to back (fig. 15); or it may ‘be connected 
with its neighbour (fig. 16),so aso assume the-form 
ofa C, or, when reversed, resemble an S. These com- 
pound scrolls are employed in the same manner as. 
the geometrical forms, but generally extend over 
two dots instead of one. The more: common 
way is to connect the scrolls one with another, 
at the same time reversing each member, so that: 
a continuous: flowing line, with curved offshoots; 
is produced (fig. 17). This form of scroll is-more- 
frequently employed in every style-of architecture 
than all the other forms puttogether: It:is:ap- 
plied to the dots in the same manner as the other 
serolls, but occasionally runs-over the whole ground, 
the centre of each scroll corresponding with each 


dot, and one scroll joining into or growing out of 


the other almost anyhow; so long-as the main 
lines are not too weak (fig. 18); if the diaper is large, 
other little scrolls grow: out:.of the interstices. 
Now, a regular geometrical scroll is-rather a weak 
form, and consequently various expedients -are re- 
sorted to in order to strengthen it. Thus, in the: 
thirteenth century we generally find a. short; 
straight line added to the end, a little-above the 
point where it joins-into, or ‘springs out of, its 
fellow (fig. 19). I have also seen scrolls in MSS, 
in which the artist has tried to get strength by 
making them almost of a:square form: Another 
way to strengthen the seroll is-to increase ‘the 
number of convolutions, and to let:the succeeding 
scroll grow out from the inner or second: convolu- 
tion instead of from the- outer (fig. 21): the lines 
then cross, and seem to sustain one.another. The 
same effect is got by making two serolls overlap 
one another (fig. 21). Strength is also obtained 
by means of the stalk, which is often made. of 
two lines; in this case we can get variety by 
making the subsidiary details spring from the 
inner (fig. 22) or outer (fig. 25) line, or from 
both equally (fig. 24). Oceasionally one of 
these lines is very much: thicker than the 
other (fig. 23). When, however, the stem is sup- 
posed to have substance, and ceases to be a line or 
lines, it is strengthened by various ornaments, such 
as pearls or diamonds placed between two edgings, 
(fig. 45, 46) or by having leaves springing out of 
one or both of these edgings (figs. 26 and 27), and 
going to the opposite side. By this means the 
sides of the stalk, which in this case is generally 
very thick, are connectéd together by the 
oblique trausverse lines, which help and ‘follow 
the general movement of*the seroll. The same 
thing, although to a greater degree takes place 
when the leaves are from, one con 
volution to another, or- beyond’ it altogether 
(fig. 28). Sometimes the ornament in’the eye-of 
the scroll does the same: thing by throwing out 


| leaves or little scrolls: which: cross the convolutions 
by almost any object,.and, indeed, they need not | 
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(fig. 29). Sometimes the rigidity of the scroll is 
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helped by the addition of purely conventional 
lines (fig. 30). es 

A scroll is also greatly strengthened by a judi- 
cious treatment of its point of junction with or 
divergence from its next neighbour; this can be 
done in several ways: thus we can make use of a 
leaf or ornament, simple or compound, or a human 
or animal head, or simply by thickening the con- 
volution at that-point, or by an annulet, or by a 
dividing line or by wre | the edge of stalk at that 
particular point, as if there were an outer bark or 
skin vigorously pushed back. This latter is a very 
common and graceful expedient (fig. 31). 

The centre or eye of a scroll can be filled either 
by a simple ornament, or compound one, with 
several curves. In the latter case it will be 
treated in a very similar manner to any other 
geometrical form. (See farther on.) Great variety 
and beauty are got by the introduction of birds, 
animals, or human figures, in scrolls, and, indeed, 
in all ornament generally. ‘The prominence given 
to the eye ornament depends very much on the 
size of the stem, but generally it is as well to have 
scrolls or lines issuing .from it, to connect it well 
with the convolutions. 

The Border.—Having got thus far with our 
diaper, it may be remarked that the border may 
generally be reduced to a:slip of diaper cut out 
and enclosed between two lines (fig. 32), and 
applied to the edge of another diaper entirely dif- 
ferent to it in arrangement and colour. A cresting 
is a slip of diaper, with vertical or inclined mem- 
bers, but with no line at top: it is generally placed 
above a border (which in this case is oftenreduced to 
two parallel lines), and applied to an unornamented 
ground (fig. 33). A border is often supposed to 
be repeated at certain intervals over a diaper ; but 
then it should be of a different composition : thus, 
if the border has a scroll, the diaper should havea 
powdering (fig. 34), or vice versd,—the most 
intricate composition, as the border in the present 
case, being made thinner than the other to restore 
the balance. 

The system of superposition is often carried to 
a great extent, -especially in the coloured back- 
grounds of the MSS.:.thus, in fig. 35, there is, 
first of all, the blue ground ; then come the thick 
straight black lines, and over them the network 
of white quatrefoils; and, last of all, the scarlet 
crosses. Occasionally the ground and lines are 
nearly of the same colour, such as murray and 
white, while over all are animals, birds, &c. in a 
colour strongly contrasting with the ground. Mr. 
Winston has shown that the secret of the compo- 
sition of the Salisbury grisaille lies in the super- 
position of sundry discs, lozenges, and quatre- 
foils.* 

We must now consider the geometric forms to 
be placed on the dots, and which generally have 
some ornament placed on themselves, Almost any 
geometrical form will answer the purpose, besides 
the more simple of them, such as the square, the 
parallelogram, the triangle, the hexagon, octagon, 
&e. (fig. 36); we have the circle, with its various 
combinations of 3-foil, 4-foil, 5, 6, 7, 8-foil, &c. 
(fig. 37). Then these again can be combined with 
other forms or with themselves,-and they can also Le 
reversed ; but, as a general rule, I think it better 
to avoid the pointed phase of the foils, as they are 
not very harmonious when used in conjunction 
with each other, and are apt to suggest disagree- 
able reminiscences of tracery,—that last refuge 
for the destitute. Again, two or three geometrical 
forms can be superposed, but then they are gene- 
rally considered simply as lines or strings, and not 
solids ; they thus form a knot of lines (fig. 12), 
and require little or no ornament: to complete 
them. Now, in medieval art} it is a well-known 
fact that the details increase with the size of the 
object. Thus in diapers sufficiently large for com- 
pound geometrical forms, or for simple ones of a 
large size, the edges of these forms have always a 
border, or, as heralds would say, theyare fim- 
brated. Thus a golden quatrefoil would be placed 
on a green ground; upon this golden quatrefoil 
would be put another quatrefoil, say of red colour 
but smaller in size than the golden quatrefoil, 80 
that a thin piece or border of the latter would be 
seen all round it; then upon the red quatrefoil 
might be placed a golden orsilver ornament, or 
animal, or bird, &c. This border is capable of all 
sorts of ornamentation, like the stem of the scroll : 
thus it can have pearls or diamonds (figs. 45, 46), 





* See the Salis vol i 
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or even inscriptions, or if it be very large, small 
scrolls (fig. 47). Occasionally it has a cresting, 
but this seldom occurs in early thirteenth-century 
art, and perhaps upon the whole had better be 
omitted. The same mode of ornamentation can 
be applied to the compound geometrical patterns, 
when the lines are enlarged to ribbons; occasion- 
ally parallel ribbons touch one another so as to 
give. greater intricacy (figs. 38, 39). 

The next thing is to fill these geometric forms 
with ornament. If the form is small, the orna- 
ment must be simple, but the great point is to 
make it well fill up the space it has to cover ; thus 
the fleur-de-lys goes well into a lozenge, and a rose 
into a circle. But if the geometrical form be 
large, the ornaments must spring from straight 
lines, or curves or scrolls. Of course the number 
and direction of these will-vary according to the 
shape of the form, some forms'receiving certain 
combinations better than others : however, we will 
take a square, as it is one of the simplest and most 
frequently occurring (fig. 40). First of all the 
lines can spring from the centre, and go either 
towards the sides or towards the angles, or, if the 
square be large, towards both: or they may spring 
from a centre-line, and-follow one another either 
in simple or compound scrolls, converging or 
diverging, as the ‘case ‘may be, or they can spring 
from the sides:or angles, and converge to the 
centre; or the square’can be occupied by a single 
curve springing from the angles; or straightor 
curved lines may be laid in various positions on 
the field, and. others laid over them : in fact, the 
variety to be obtained by various combinations of 
curved or straight lines is almost infinite. Again, 
if the square be very large, a smaller geometric 
pattern or patterns may be superposed on the 
larger (fig. 41), and the foliage spring from them, 
or they may have their own system apart. This 
is a very good way of treating ceilings, for an- 
ciently a diaper was never used by itself over any 
extended space, except a pavement. In MSS. and 
in wall paintings, it is used simply as a back- 
ground to figures. Grisaille windows seldom pre- 
sent any very large surface, and even then it is 
often cut up by a band of shields, as in Salisbury 
Chapter-house, or by a series of histories. But in the 
stuffs and tapestries, where the repetition was un- 
avoidable, the dresses were generally so contrived 
as to show an under-garment of a different pat- 
tern, and thus vary the general effect. While if 
we examine the MSS. we shall seldom or never 
find a representation of a room entirely hung with 
tapestry of the same pattern; on the contrary, it 
is almost always counterchanged. Thus we may 
well cease to wonder that certain churches whose 
interior walls are covered with a‘sea of diaper, 
after all do not look like ancient work, but, on 
the contrary, unpleasantly remind us of our very 
old friend, the paper-hanger. 


The last point to be noticed is the conventional 
foliage applied to the lines and scrolls, and the 
treatment of the animals, so often introduced for 
the sake of variety. Fig. 42 shows some of the con- 
ventional foliage taken from various sources. Here 
we may observe that the general type is the side 
view of the leaf, with or without an indented edge. 
The same,principle of increasing the details with 
the size of the objects, obtained here as elsewhere, 
Thus, if the leaf be small, the edges are plain ; if, 
on the contrary, it be very large, it has secondary 
indentations; sometimes, instead of these, we 
have lines round the edges. If the leaf be long, 
the point turns over, and occasionally part of the 
side (fig. 43). The body of the leaf has generally 
distinctly-marked fibres going from the middle 
stem to the centre of the indentations, and often 
ending in a sort of triangle or circle, as in the in- 
cised slabs at St. Omer. It should also be remarked 
that the indentations are invariably distinctly 
separated from each other; and in drawing a leat, 
it is.always the best way to draw the indentations 
separately along the line of the edge of the leaf, 
and to add the body of the leaf afterwards. Occa- 
sionally'we~see a border or strip running across 
the leaf: in this case it can be ornamented with 
pearls, diamonds, &c. like any other border ; as 
also can the stem of the leaf, or even the edges. 
In the eye ofa scroll we generally find a flattened 
leaf trefoiled, or trefoiled and indented, or cinque- 
foiled; but it is usually supported by two or 
three other leaves, of which we have only a side 
view. A lineor scroll occasionally ends by two or 
three side leaves springing from separate and 
parallel stalks. 

Another point to be attended to is, that when- 
ever a leaf springs from the end of a line or stalk, 
although the inner edge may spring from the 
centre of the stalk, so as to give it greater grace 
at the point of starting, still the stalk always con- 
tinues itself in its full thickness, and butts up 





against the last lobe to give it strength—that 
great necessity of ornament. The theory of this 
would be that the leaf or flower is not at the end 
of the stalk, that the stalk continued much 
beyond the leaf, but has been cut off, the cut 
end being hidden by the said leaf or flower, 
Sometimes the stalk is so covered with leaves 
that we can see but very little of it. Occa« 
sionally two or three natural flowers and leaves 
may be introduced with the very best effect, as 
in the case of some of the Chertsey tiles; but 
then the designer has taken pains to make the 
stalk at least five or six times as thick as if 
would be in nature, and to cut up this stalk by 
sundry ‘leaves placed upon it, the said leaves 
having their inner lebes or indentations sup- 
ported in the manner above described (fig. 44). 
The borders and backgrounds of stained-glass 
windows, the encaustic tiles-and the MSS. of the 
thirteenth century, will afford an almost ex- 
haustless mime to the student of ornament, the 
only advice requisite being to study always from 
the objects themselves, and not from books. 
Stained glass, it is true,:is very difficult to get 
at; but there are the \Chertsey tiles (the very 
finest known) at theArehitectural Museum, and 
an order to\draw from the illuminated MSS. in the 
‘British “Museum is not very difficult to obtain, 
while nothing can exeeed the courtesy of the pre- 
tsent officers and attendants. 

Animalsiand Birds.—Animals, again, are very 
much conventionalised when introduced into 
ornament. As to their position, they can be 
placed on the dots like the geometric'forms, or in 
the'fields of these latter, or’ in intervals between 
lime: diapers. Sometimes: they: are single, some- 
times in pairs, sometimes dos-d-dos; very often 
an elaborate scroll is put between them, or foliage 
springs from them, or they occur in the convolu- 
tions of serolls. In eastern work they often have 
patterns on their bodies, like the leaves, which 
contain another leaf of a separate colour. The 
details are also very conventionalised: thus, a 
lion’s mane is represented by a diaper of lozenges, 
the point of each lozenge finishing in a little curl. 
The same remarks apply also, in a less degree, to 
the human figure, which it, indeed, behoves every 
ornamentist to study if he wishes to attain any 
thorough facility; for, as Haydon remarked, a 
man who draws a figure can always draw a leaf, 
but the converse by no means holds good. I have 
not touched upon the question of colour, for that 
is sufficiently important to demand a lecture for 
itself: it only concerns usin one point—viz., 
where the details of an object are not put in with 
a black line, in consequence of there being but 
two colours—one for the ground, and another for 
the ornament. In this case the details of the 
latter must.be got ‘by.entting away parts, and 
letting the ground show through, as on encaustic 
tiles; the ornament, therefore, should be made 
rather thicker, to allow for this. I have rather 
shortened the latter part ofthe subject, because 
it is less material to’us than the principles of 
diaper and the disposition of lines and scrolls. 
With regard to these latter, indeed, it is not very 
likely that we shall produce anything new and 
which has not already been done; but as for the 
details, when we look around, :and ‘see the wonder- 
ful variety of animals, flowers, and leaves with 
which the good Creator has blessed us, I think we 
ought'to set to work and strike out a new line for 
ourselves, ‘by conventionalising all these various 
objects, thus making good use of -them in the 
proper manner; not merely taking a branch of a 
tree, and simply copying it with a curved stem 
instead of with a straight one, as we have been 
accustomed to do of late years, but, on the con- 
trary, bestowing our best thoughts to adapt it to 
our own ‘purposes and wants, like we do other 
productions of nature; thus, it is not sufficient 
simply to flatten out a flower, and then to work er 
draw it: we must.get new combinations by taking 
a side view of it, or a perspective view, or a 
section, or parts of the section. Indeed, I suspect 
that perspective and shading had far more to do 
than we generally believe with even the most con- 
ventiona! forms and systems of colour. 

It is only by means of this strong exertion of 
our thinking ‘faculties that this present age has 
attained its/‘wonderful perfection in machinery,— 
for the first half of the century the world has 
been in its working clothes; however, there are 
signs that things are going to mend, and I am 
perfectly convinced that, if we do really gnd ener- 
getically set about it, taking the architecture of 
the early part of the thirteenth century as our 
point de départ, our future art will rival, and 
perhaps surpass, all that which has gone before it ; 
for, as our poet tells us,— 

‘¢ We are ancients of the earth, 





And in the morning of the times.”’ 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CONVENTIONAL ORNAMENT OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
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LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND, 
EDINBURGH. 


Wiru the illustration of the building for this 
Association, which we publish to-day, it is not 
necessary to give any lengthened description, as 
our engraving. speaks for itself.. It is just being 
completed in Princes-street, one.of the best situa- 
tions in Edinburgh, with a fine southern exposure, 
and the advantage of a distant front view, from its 
being opposite the Mound and the Princes-street 
Gardens, some of the trees and enclosure of which 
are seen in our view. 

There is a large loggia in the centre of the 
building, the circular-headed opening of which 
enters directly into the Life Association Office, while 
the small openings on either side of it enter 
respectively into an hotel and to rooms occupied as 
club chambers. There is also a large shop.at each 
end of the building. 

The interior of the Insurance Office consists of 
a large room for carrying on the general business 
of the office, with manager’s, directors’, and 
medical officer’s rooms, waiting-rooms, &c. necessary 
for transacting life insurance business on a large 
scale. 

The Insurance Office is expected to be ready to 
be occupied early this year. The other portions 
of the building are already in the occupation of 
different tenants. 

The whole front is executed of Binny stone, a 
material well known as having been used in nearly 
all the public buildings lately erected in Edin- 
burgh. 

The modelling of the sculpture was by Mr. 
Thomas, of London; its execution by Mr. Handy- 
side Ritchie, of Edinburgh. 

The architect of the building is Mr. David 
Rhind, of Edinburgh. At first it was the intention 
to keep up the old shops, not even removing the 
ceiling ; but, after progress had, been made, this 
economy was found somewhat to interfere with 
and hamper the design, and brought about nego- 
tiations for changes in the detail which unfortu- 
nately for a time caused a want of unanimity 
between the architect and some of the parties 
interested in the work, chiefly regarding a differ- 
ence of opinion about the use of entresol windows. 
This led to the architect putting himself into the 
hands of Sir Charles Barry, whose friendly assist- 
ance and decision speedily put an end to the 
difference that existed. The whole works have 
throughout been carried on by Mr. Rhind, and 
the selection of the style and the authorship of 
the general design are entirely his. 

This explanation from Sir Charles Barry and 
Mr. Rhind would not have been so long,—indeed, 
would not have been necessary at all,—but for 
statements which have been elsewhere made. 








SUPPLY OF WATER TO LONDON AND 
PARIS.* 


Lonpon is at present supplied with water by 
ten independent companies. The chief sources of 
supply are from the river Thames and the River 
Lea—five of the companies, with a daily supply of 
35,372,782 gallons, being furnished by the former, 
while two companies, with a daily supply: of 
41,000,000 gallons, are furnished by the latter, 
The remaining three companies, with a supply of 
4,653,000 gallons, are taken from the river 
Ravensbourne and the. ponds and chalk wells. of 
Hampstead, Plumstead, and Woolwich. The great 
power employed for its distribution is steam 
applied to pumping, amounting to a nominal, 
power of 7,254 horses. The length of the mains 
and branches extends to 2,086 miles. The area of 
subsiding reservoirs extends to 141 acres, and of 
filter-beds to 40 acres. The number of houses 
supplied amounts to 328,561, and the gross quan- 
tity supplied per day reaches 81,025,842. gallons. 
The entire cost of the several works. in the year 
1856 was 7,102,8237.. which shows: that for every 
pound expended there isa daily supply of 11-4 
gallons. 

Few citie8 have improved their water supply in 
the course of a few years more than London, both 
in quantity and quality. In 1850 the whole 
number of houses supplied were only 270,581, 
whereas in 1856 water was furnished to 328,561 
of the 340,000 houses which now form the aggre- 
gate within the Registrar-General’s. district; 
while the daily supply of water for all purposes, 
which in 1850 was.160 gallons per house, was in 
1856 no less than 246 gallons. In 1857 the whole 
population within the bounds.of supply amounted 
to 2,667,917, which leaves, after deducting one- 
sixth for trade purposes, 26 gallons for every: indi- 





vious to the passing of the: Metropolis-Water Act 
of 1852, considerably more tham half of thesupply: 
was not filtered, the impurities in suspension: being 
alone cleared: by subsiding reservoirs. Now, how- 
ever, no less: than an. area of; 40 acres of filters 
has beem added to these subsiding reservoirs. 
According to the chemical report of Messrs. Hoff- 
man and Blyth, the waters.now. supplied to the 
whole metropolis contained not. more than one- 
half of the organic matter which was-present in 
these during the year 185l1—a diminution of 
organic matter which, it. appears,. is. neither due 
to the influence of the season nor to any difference 
in the mode of determining its quality in 1851 
and 1856, but solely to the alteration of the 
localities from which many of the companies 
derive their present supply, and to the manifest 
improvement which has taken place in the collec- 
tion, filtration, and general, management of the 
supply of the metropolis. It has been stated by 
the Board of Health inspectors that. the various 
companies have more than complied with the 
obligations placed upon them by the last Parlia- 
mentary Act,.and have evinced a most anxious 
desire to discharge the duties imposed upon them 
for the public good. The only difficulty expe- 
rienced in drawing. supplies from such rivers as 
the Thames and Lea arises from, the increased 
drainage operations pursued: by the towns and 
villages situated on their. banks, which, by dis- 
charging. therein their polluted sewerage even 
above the improved sources of supply, threaten 
ere long to contaminate or destroy such an enor- 
mous supply of what is yet pure and sanitary, if 
measures be not immediately adopted, indeed, for 
the prevention of this growing evil—an_ evil 
which, by poisoning all large streams, cannot be 
remedied without a total abandonment of the 
whole present system of town drainage, and of 
turning the sewerage to some useful instead of 
deleterious. purpose. This, indeed, is the. great 
problem of the day; for while London at this 
moment can boast of a water supply commensu- 
rate with the just demands of its mighty popula- 
tion, it is at the same time threatened from the 
drainage which its abundant supply of water so 
greatly facilitates, with a pestilential evil, against 
which it is the imperative duty of every well- 
wisher for the comfort and health of the greatest 
metropolis in the world strenuously to combat. 

Let us now turn to the water supply, present 
and prospective, of the French capital, which, 
among its other late magnificent embellishments, 
has not been inattentive to the advantages of an 
improved. supply of water. 

Paris is at present supplied with water from 
various sources, The maintenance of the water- 
works and the expense of distributing the water 
are paid by the municipality. The sources whence 
the supply are brought are—firstly, from the 
Canal d’Ourcque, by gravitation, which is 52 
métres above the. level of the sea, and about 20 
métres above the lowest point of Paris; secondly, 
from the river Seine, whence it is pumped by 
steam-engines, and raised to the varied height of 
75°30, 72, and 66°24 métres above the level of the 
sea, and to 48°30, 40, and 34°24 métres above the 
lowest levels of Paris ; thirdly, from the artesian 
well of Grenelle, the basin of which is 90 métres 
above the level of the sea; fourthly, from the 
aqueduct of Arcueil, the reservoir: of which is 
57°39 métres above the level of the sea; and, 
fifthly, from sources. to the north, which :are at 
much greater elevation, but. which, in respect.of 
quantity, furnish but: little water, The water 
d’Ourcque is distributed to all: the low or less 
elevated quarters of the. city, or to about two- 
thirds of the entire surface.of the town: the 
others: supply. the higher districts. The . total 
length of the principal conduits.is 218,213 métres : 
the length of the smaller pipeage extends to 
190,048; or to: a total of 408,254 lineal métres, or 
about 253°6 English miles. The length of the 
conduits: of the water d’Ourcque extends to 
281,525 métres, while all the: others are only 
126,729 métres. The whole: length of the streets 
of. Paris is. about 400,000-métres, which is less 
than the extent of the pipeage; but there are 
many. streets: without water, while there are 
several with a double pipeage. It would require 
about 30,000 métres: of small pipeage to give 
water to all the streets of the capital. The daily 
quantity that can be at present sent into Paris, is 
as follows :— 





Water-d’Ourcqne .......+00+- 102,000 métres cube, 
99, SHOUR MONO a cc cccccece 30,000 pe 
3, from Grenelle.......... 950 ” 
” from Mammneh 65. 5. cic son 700 ”» 
»»- from northern sources 200 ‘i 
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vidual, or, without deduction, 30-4. gallons.. Pre- 
_* From a paper by Dr. Strang, read at th iti = 
ciation for the ptf t of Sci * I ed a =n 








or about 29,417,000 gallons. 


ably. During. the; hot weather. of, last year the. 
consumpt rose to about 120,000 matres cube, viz. 
from ’Oureque about. 100,000. métres cube, and 
from other.sources: 20,000 métres:cube, In winter: 
the consumpt diminished much, but never below 
70,000 métres cube. The number of houses within, 
the. boundaries. of. the water-supply of Paris, 
amount to upwards of 30,000, of which only 9,936. 
were, in. December, 1857, supplied. with pipes, 
showing that scarcely a. third of these receive 
water: directly. The population, amounts to 
1,098,262, and the number of the houses-directly, 
supplied with water being only a third of the. 
whole, it followsthat not more. than 351,081 per-. 
sons are enjoying the advantages of; water within: 
their houses. Assuming that:120,000-matres cube, 
or 26,350,000 gallons, are sent daily into Paris, and 
that the population amounts to 1,100,000, it shows 
that there is a daily supply. afforded of about ~ 
twenty-four gallons to each individual inhabitant. 
The quantity, however, actually used for domestic 
purposes is, comparatively speaking, small... It has 
been calculated that the average daily quantity: 
furnished to each house into which pipes: are 
introduced into the court is about 1,444 litres, or 
very nearly ten gallons for each inhabitant. in such . 
houses. But’ the average quantity of water fur- 
nished to the whole city (one-fifth of the surface 
of which is above the level: of the distributing. 
reservoirs of the several sources) amounts. only: 
to 750 litres per day to each house, or to 5} gallons: 
per individual. It appears, in fact, that, between 
the fontaines monwmentales and the purposes of: 
trade and police, about three-fourths of the 
volume of water is consumed, and that little more. 
than one-fourth is used for domestic purposes. It. 
may be here remarked that the inhabitants of the. 
French capital have not yet made use of water as. 
an agent for carrying off the impurities of their 
houses into the sewers which debouch in the river,, 
and, consequently, the Seine has not yet: become, , 
like the Thames, a great cloaca maxima, but. is.; 
still pure—an ornament, and not a nuisance to, the. 
city. The peculiar character of the present sewer- 
age of Paris is, that, nothing but the rain and. 
waste water of fountains, or other uncontaminated. 
water, goes directly to the Seine, the soil, &e. of. 
houses, being run into tanks attached to each, 
building, which are cleaned out at certain times, , 
and carried away to La Valette, beyond the bounds 
of the city. 


It may be supposed strange that in such a city 
as Paris, where there is water in almost every lead-.. 
ing street, and where it is given at a very low 
price to all who wish it, there should beso few 
proprietors who take it in. The explanation,, 
however, is very simple, and arises from the two: 
following causes :—First, the rich population. con-.- 
tinue, as formerly, to take the water for domestic. 
purposes from the carriers of water, drawn .from. 
fountains, in which the water of the Seine is:care-- 
fully filtered, and absolutely refuse to drink the: 
water of the Ourcque Canal ; while, secondly, the 
poor population avails itself of the 2,000 bornes 
Sontaimes, or pipes opening in the streets close to 
the kerbstone, and of the sixty-nine public foun- 
tains scattered throughout the city, whence any: 
quantity of water required may be drawn, free of 
any cost. It appears that the market: fountains, 
the state and the municipal establishments, con-. 
sume about 13,000 métres cube : the remainder, or 
77,000 metres ‘cube, is expended on the streets and; 
roads, through the dornes fontaines and the sixty-- 
nine drawing and thirty-three monumental foun-- 
tains, and, in fine, onthe Bois de Boulogne, where : 
there is alone not less than 16,000 métres cube 
expended. In throwing so large a volume: of, 
water along’the public thoroughfares, and in per-- 
mitting the drawing of supplies from so many’ 
openings, the municipality has not succeeded im» 


| the end which they proposed to attain. If these 


public openings were suppressed, the proprietors 
of houses would each and all be forced to become 
recipients of water fromthe city, enabling their 
tenants thereby to draw water in the:courts instead 
of seeking it in the street, while the street would 
be freed fromtwo running gutters which line each 
of the foot pavements. Up to this moment all the 
water introduced into houses is drawn from stop- 
cocks placed in the courts, the ietors having 
obstinately refused to distribute it throughout the 
interior of their property, fearing, as they say, the: 
accidents which might arise. from the negligence 
of their tenants. What the present. cost. ofthe 
water supply of: Paris /has-beem it: is diffieult. to 
say. Certain of the works have existed for 250: 
years, while. the Canal d’Oureque, which affords 
the greatest. supply, was formed for navigation 
purposes, for which it is still chiefly used. Aecord- 
ing to the valuation of M. Belgrand, the. chief 





| The total quantity distributed varies ccnsider- 





engineer of the present and projected works, we 
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may assume the cost of the existing works at about 
20,000,000 francs, or 800,000/. sterling; and 
taking the daily quantity of water that is sent into 
Paris to be 26,350,000 gallons, it follows that for 
every 1/. expended there is provided a daily supply 
of about thirty-three gallons. To meet the interest 
of this cost and annual expenditure there is no 
special tax or forced rate, proprietors being free to 
take or not, as they please, the water of the city ; 
but those who take it into their houses pay a very 
small annual charge. The gross receipts from 
water paid annually to the municipality in 1857 
was only 1,276,550 francs, while there was received 
from the fountains where the filtered water of the 
Seine is sold 390,499 francs, or a total of 1,666,950 
francs, or 66,680. sterling. 








DISFIGUREMENTS THROUGH THE 
WINDOW. 

DaMaGE is often done to the artistic appearance 
of the interiors of some of our most important 
buildings by the unpleasant views which obtrude 
themselves through the windows. Unfortunately, 
architects cannot always, particularly in large 
towns, choose such outward prospects as‘will cor- 
respond with the style of their buildings. We 
might mention many structures on which large 
sums have been expended, which are disfigured by 
the views seen through the windows; and in no 
instance is this defect more evident than in the 
British Museum, that great storehouse of the 
most rare and choice art works of many ages. 


In the sculpture gallery, and other parts, the 
eye is offended by peeps at the exterior of the 
Reading-room, which is rough, and not intended 
to meet the eye: there are also scaffold-poles 
and other matters which destroy the effect of the 
architectural decorations. The windows in the 
British Museum, as they are at present arranged, 
are an evident disfigurement ; and yet this might 
be prevented by the use of slightly dulled glass ; 
and when, for the purpose of ventilation in the sum- 
mer time, it is necessary to open the windows, the 
objectionable out-view might be hidden by properly 
contrived blinds, which would answer this purpose 
as well as admit a sufficient current for ventilation. 
It may be thought by some that such an altera- 
tion as this now recommended would prevent a 
sufficient admission of light : in a sculpture gallery, 
however, it is more desirable to have a subdued 
and steady light than the glare which now exists 
in bright weather. 


While mentioning this, and acknowledging the 
great improvements which have been recently 
made, it is worth while to suggest that some of 
the most important of the Greek statues are not 
well placed. The famous Venus should be in 
some situation where it could either be foiled by 
a background of suitable colour, or where its 
beautiful proportions would not be interfered with 
by the flutings of a column, or by other objects. 








THE ESSEX ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the members and friends of this 
institution was held at Stratford, on the 9th ult., 
when several papers relating to antiquarian matters 
in the locality were read. The Rev. Guy Bryan 
took the chair. 

A paper on the ancient history of Stratford, 
prepared by a member, and read ‘by the Rev. 
A. J. Ram, stated that in Saxon, if not in Roman, 
times, the highway from London into the eastern 
parts of England passed very near their present 
place of meeting. It crossed the Lea at the 
place still known as Old Ford; and from this 
road (or, in Saxon parlance, street), by the Ford, 
is derived the name of the modern town of 
Stratford. It probably soon branched off—one 
way leading the traveller through the forest to 
the ford in the wood, where Woodford-bridge is 
now; another tending more to the east, passing 
the river Roden by the Ilford. The legend of the 
removal of the body of St. Erkenwald (fourth 
Bishop of London, and founder of Barking Abbey) 
from the latter place to London, in a.p. 685, was 
considered by some topographers as the earliest 
mention of this road. The district through which 
it passed was called by the Saxons, Ham, meaning 
home or village. It included the whole of the 
present parishes of East and West Ham, marsh, 
arable, and forest. At the close of the paper it 
was remarked that in April, 1636, Forest Courts 
were held at Stratford. Charles I. desired to 
revive the old forest laws, in the hope, as is sup- 
posed, to obtain a revenue independent of parlia- 
ment. Clamour and discontent ensued. The 
Solicitor-general demanded, in the name of the 
Crown, that the fences should be kept up no 


Such a regulation enforced from Bow-bridge 
to Colchester would destroy the agriculture of 
half the county. Thus was enacted at Strat- 
ford one of those fatal mistakes of the reign of 
Charles I. that produced the civil war, led to his 
own death, and the ultimate fall of his dynasty. 
At this point modern history may be said to com- 
mence. Here, therefore, this sketch of the “ Early 
history of Stratford and some of the surrounding 
villages” comes to its close. 


Mr. R. H. Clutterbuck read “An Account of 
the Abbey of West Ham, otherwise Stratford 
Langthorne.” He first quoted a statement in 
Weever’s Funeral Monuments, published in 1631, 
that “Queene Maud, wife to Henry I. passing 
over the River of Leue, at Old Forde, hardly 
escaped danger of drowning; after which shee 
gave order that a little beneath at Stratforde 
there should be a bridge made over the water,— 
going over which to West Ham I saw the remaines 
of a monastrie, pleasantly watered with several 
streames ;” and mentioned that the site of the 
Abbey of St. Mary, here referred to, was now occu- 
pied by a silk-printing work. The history of West 
Ham Church is intimately connected with the 
abbey, having been given to the monastery by the 
son of the founder. After describing the general 
arrangements of Cistercian monasteries, the paper 
proceeded to notice the few remains of the monas- 
tery and its probable extent and character. In 
1845, in excavating for the Woolwich railway, the. 
workmen lighted upon some interesting remains of 
the abbey, apparently the lavatory, with a well from 
which the supply of water was obtuined. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Clutterbuck said he could not leave 
the subject without expressing regret at the ruth- 
less annihilation of almost all the remains of our 
conventual buildings ; and a hope that this meet- 
ing, and the society’s proceedings generally, might 
diffuse a sufficient amount of reverence for ancient 
things to prevent any of the remains which still 
adorn the county from sharing the fate of those 
of the Abbey of St. Mary, Stratford. 


A paper on the Church of East Ham was read 
by Mr. H. W. King. The church, he said, was a 
perfect Norman structure throughout, and of 
somewhat unusual plan, consisting of nave, chan- 
cel, and sanctuary, sometimes described as a double 
chancel. He then proceeded to give a minute 
description of the various parts of the building in 
their present and original state; and strongly 
denounced the use of “Compo,” with which the 
recently-erected porch, and also the tower, are 
coated, as “a wretched modern imitation of stone 
which has been brought extensively into use in 
this age of sham and unreality, partly for the 
purpose of hiding bad work, and partly for the 
purpose of producing a neat, showy, perhaps a 
grand, exterior at a small cost, but at the entire 
sacrifice of artistic skill, propriety, and good taste, 
and which ought to be condemned wherever it is 
seen, whether in an ecclesiastical or domestic 
edifice, or even in a shop frontage.” 

Mr. H. W. King read a paper on Bow-bridge, 
in which he enlarged upon several of the points 
mentioned in the early history of Stratford. 

A conversation followed the reading of the 
papers. 

The Rev. Walter Field, F.S.A. called attention 
to some Roman remains (fragments of pottery 
and bones of animals) which had been discovered 
that day at the Cemetery at North Ockendon. 
Mr. Field was of opinion that the place was the 
site of an ancient British barrow. 

Mr. R. H. Clutterbuck gave a description of 
many of the antiquities arranged for exhibition. 

The Rev. E. L. Cutts reminded the meeting 
that the most perfect remains of Roman walls in 
England were to be found at Colchester, and there- 
fore, he said, they had reason to take especial 
interest in the remains of Roman walls in France, 
which are even more perfect than those at home. 
This led him to direct their attention to the little 
town of Dax, mentioned in our last, which lies be- 
tween Bayonne and Bordeaux. Until recently it 
was a fortified town, but the fortifications had been 
given up, and the local authorities, who had been 
permitted to do what they pleased with the walls, 
proposed to level them. However, before permission 
was given to do this, an architect was sent to sur- 
vey them. He reported that they consisted of 
Medieval repairs of old Roman walls. Since then 
they had been inspected by an eminent French 
antiquary, and also by Mr. Charles Roach Smith, 
who reported them to be the most perfect remains 
of Roman walls existing in the ancient province 
of Gaul—more perfect than anything that could 
be found in England—and that therefore they 





higher than a doe and her fawn could go over’. | 


ought to be preserved. The rev. gentleman also 
announced that the general annual meeting will 


take place next year at Saffron Walden, before 
which, however, a meeting of the society will pro- 
bably be held at Barking. 








GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting of this society held on the 21st 
of December, Mr. John M‘Dowall in the chair, a 
paper was read by Mr. John Honeyman, jun., 
architect, “On the Drainage of Glasgow, with 
special Reference to the Disinfection of Sewage 
and the Ventilation of Sewers.” 

The writer very properly dwelt on the necessity 
of ventilating sewers : the drains must themselves 
be drained of sewage gases ; and he showed that 
in the present state of the sewers of Glasgow the 
sanitary condition of the city would not be mate- 
rially improved by the purification of the Clyde. 
He urged that, for the efficient drainage of Glas- 
gow, were required, first of all, well constructed 
sewers, both as to form, size, and gradient ; 
secondly, clean sewers and the disinfection of the 
sewage by means of a continual system of flush- 
ing, so that putrefication and the consequent evo- 
lution of noxious gases in the sewers might be 
prevented ; and, thirdly, well-ventilated sewers, 
so that in the event of injurious exhalations rising 
from the sewage they might be disposed of in 
such a way as not to be obnoxious to health; and 
he submitted that if such a system were in ope- 
ration it would practically be of no consequence 
what manner of filth the sewers contained. It 
would all be speedily got rid of, and without 
being permitted to affect comfort in any degree. 
There would, therefore, be no excuse whatever 
for abandoning the water-closet system, except 
the introduction of some apparatus superior in 
cleanliness and convenience. 

At the close, Mr. Carrick, superintendent of 
streets, mentioned that in several instances he 
had been obliged to remove traps from gullies to 
prevent the traps of the house drains in their 
neighbourhood from being forced, and that the 
houses, in fact, would not have been habitable 
unless he had done so, showing the necessity of 
combining ventilation and trapping. 

The Chairman stated that during the whole 
year at no time had the slightest smell risen from 
the Clyde except on one occasion, and then only 
for one or two days. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lincoln.—The Rev. Augustus Sutton, and Mr- 
H. Sutton (sons of the late Sir Richard Sutton, 
bart.) lately placed a stained glass window in the 
chapel of St. Paul in the south arm of the lesser 
or eastern transept of Lincoln Cathedral. They 
have since extended their contributions to the 
ornamentation of the cathedral by placing in the 
adjoining chapel—that founded by Joan Canti- 
lupe—a window intended to be a companion to 
that already alluded to. The subject is “The 
Life of Elisha,” and is, as it were, a continuation 
of the subject of the other window—* The Life of 
Elijah.” It has six distinct illustrations, viz.,— 
“The Mantle of Elijah falling upon Elisha ;” “The 
Sons of the Prophets coming to Elisha ;” “ Elisha 
healing the bitter Water ;” “Elisha raising the 
Shunammite’s Son ;” and “ Gehazi coming Home 
to Elisha after being despatched to Naaman.” 
Beneath the apex of the window is the monogram 
of the Sutton family, with the coat of arms at the 
bottom. 

Norwich.—The extensive repairs which St. 
James’s Church, Norwich, has been undergoing 
are sufficiently advanced to admit of its now 
being re-opened. For some time past the church 
had been in a most dangerous state, and the 
appearance of the interior was so alarming as 
to deter many from entering it. The evident 
settlement in the chancel arches at length made 
it necessary that immediate steps should be taken 
for their reparation. The arches were accordingly 
removed and rebuilt. The western arches have 
also been tied and strengthened ; the rgofs opened 
and repaired, and several other works essentially 
important to the safety of the fabric executed. 
The expense has been entirely defrayed by volun- 
tary subscriptions, but there is yet a considerable 
balance to be obtained. 

Heigham.— Much has been done, says the 
Norfolk Chronicle, but much still remains to be 
done, towards obtaining the requisite amount for 
building the proposed newchurchon the Unthank’s- 
road. The sum actually in hand and promised is 
about 3,600/. to which, if what may be hoped and 
expected from various Church Extension Societies, 
be added, there is probably a total of 4,300/. or 
4,4001. to be relied upon. But at least 6,000/. are 
needed, 





Rochester.—St. Peter’s Church, King-street, 
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Troy: town, is advancing towards completion. The 
exterior walls are up, ready for the roof, those for 
the nave being carried to a height of 40 feet from 
the floor. The timber framings for the nave roof 
are being hoisted on the walls, and the roof for 
the aisle is also in a forward state. It is expected 
that the entire building will be roofed before the 
end of this month. The building isa combination 
of red, white, and grey brick dressings, with 
Kentish ragstone. The contractor is Mr.A.Stump, 
who has just handed over the Soldiers’ Wives 
Nursery at Brompton, built by him for the Rev. 
D. Cooke, and also the model canteen at the 
Hut-barracks, erected for Mr. J. Budden. 

Hawkhurst.—An offer has been made by the 
Rev. H. A Jeffreys to build and endow a new 
church at High-gate, the most central part of the 
parish. The site is selected, and the material for 
the edifice is to be the sandstone of the neigh- 
bourhood. The ground has been given by Mr. 
Joseph Jennings, the owner of an adjoining estate. 
The stone also has been offered by Thomas Ayerst, 

When the new church shall have been com- 
pleted, and the houses now in course of erection 
finished, this part of the parish will be much im- 
proved. A few perches were sold by public 
auction some months since, at the rate of more 
than 9007. per acre. It was proposed to accom- 
modate the entire congregation on the floor of the 
old church, for which more than a thousand sit- 
tings were to be provided. The erection of a new 
church, however, will give the opportunity for an 
enlargement of the seats. The galleries and high 
pews are all cleared away, and temporary sittings 
of tolerably uniform appearance, manufactured for 
the occasion out of the old materials, have taken 
their places, and the warming apparatus is just 
got into working order. Mr. Edward Loyd, jun. 
has presented a suitable organ to the church, 
which will be erected as soon as circumstances 
will permit. While the workmen were removing 
the earth preparatory to the laying down of the hot 
water pipes, they discovered the foundations of 
what was no doubt the original church, some four 
or five feet within the walls of the present one. 
These are of a very solid and durable kind, but 
neither the cause nor the date of the enlargement 
appears to be known. 

West Tarring.—The church here has now in 
erection, by Mr. G. Cook, of Worthing, a stained 
glass memorial window, at the east end of the 
north aisle, to the memory of the late Ann 
Barker, Broadwater. It is a two-light window, 
with pointed arches, and a rounded cross between. 
The subject is the “ Resurrection and Ascension,” 
and on the circular cross, between the pointed 
arches, is the Lamb, surrounded with the words, 
“‘T know that my Redeemer liveth.” The whole 
corresponds with a window in the south aisle in 
memory of Mr. Lucas, of Heene, who bequeathed 
a donation to be expended on the church, which 
led to a general repair, and a new peal of six bells. 

Winchester.—The restoration of the southern 
part of the west front of Winchester cathedral is 
nearly completed, under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. Colson, architect, and Mr. Gillingham, 
statuary, both of this city, and it is hoped the 
other portions of the front will soon be similarly 
treated by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, so as 
to lose all traces of the abominations committed 
by the dean and chapter, in bedaubing that part 
of the fabric with Roman cement. 

Rock.—An effort is being made towards the 
restoration of the parish church here. The rector, 
at a parish meeting held on the 17th December, 
stated that he was then in a position to guarantee 
5007. in furtherance of this object, and that an 
offer of 2507. more had been conditionally made 
by a friend; so that more than half of the esti- 
mated cost of the restoration is provided, and an 
appeal is now made to the landowners and general 
bedy of the parishioners. Rock church has a 
chancel, with large south chapel and western 
tewer, and remains of Norman work, especially 
the chancel arch, and the north doorway. The 
south wall of the church and the tower belong to 
the Perpendicular period, having been rebuilt by 
one of the Coningsby family in 1510; but al- 
though this work is not so old by some centuries 
as the Norman remains, it is in a much more 
dilapidated state, the south wall having long been 
cramped with iron. The building has been 
greatly disfigured at various periods of its his- 
tery: whitewash and plaster have done their 
work : deal galleries, bad pewing, wooden parti- 
tions, and other eyesores abound; the whole of 
which it is now contemplated to remove. 

Alcester.—A new organ has been opened in the 
church of Alcester. The builder of the instru- 


ment is Mr. Hewins, of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Church Fenton. —The church at Church Fenton 








has been reopened for divine service, having 
undergone extensive internal repairs. The roof 
has been plastered between the spars, and coloured 
with ultra-marine blue. The whole of the old 
floor has been removed, and the ground excavated 
two feet, a space which has since been filled up 
with concrete, upon which the pavement has been 
relaid. The walls of the edifice have been di- 
vested of their coat of whitewash, and the 
masonry, where requisite, repaired. The old pews 
have been removed, and substituted by open stalls. 
The pulpit and reading-desk are also new, as well 
as the communion rails, which, in addition, have 
been fitted with ornamental upright bronze stan- 
dards. A new three-light window has been in- 
troduced into the west end of the building, the 
gift of Mr. Weatherley, the contractor for the 
restoration. The window, which is of the geo- 
metrical pattern, is filled with stained glass, and 
has been manufactured by Messrs, W. and T. 
Hodgson. The organ is new from the manu- 
factory of Mr. Postill. The churchyard has been 
excavated to the depth of two feet round the 
building, so as to remove the dampness from the 
walls. The architect employed was Mr. A. 
Salvin, of London. The woodwork was executed 
by Mr. Lawson, of Holdgate, for Mr. Weatherley. 
The restoration has been effected through the 
liberality of the late vicar, the Rev. W. B. 
Taylor, who left 700/. for the purpose. 








FOREIGN RAILWAYS AND OTHER 
WORKS. 


Tue Charleville and Sedan Railway was inspected 
on Thursday last, by the Committee of Engineers 
appointed by the Minister of Public Works. The 
principal structures on that section of the Ardennes 
Railway are two bridges over the Meuse. This 
line is to be open for public traffic on the 14th 
inst. as far as Douchery, a small town on the 
Meuse, about two miles from Sedan. 

The receipts of the French Railway Companies 
during the present year will probably exceed 350 
millions of francs. The companies have to pay at 
this moment about 115 millions of francs for 
interest on their bonds, and if their working and 
other expenses are estimated at 50 per cent. on 
their receipts, or 150 millions, there will remain 
85 millions to be divided among the shareholders. 

The French press states that the subscription 
for shares to the Isthmus of Suez Canal has closed. 
It was proposed to reserve 80,000 shares, repre- 
senting 40,000,000f. for the total capital of France, 
but in France alone 250,000 shares have been sub- 
scribed for. As Egypt and Turkey had subscribed 
for 150,000 shares, the total of 400,000f. is already 
made up. The subscriptions of Austria, Russia, 
Holland, the United States, Spain, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Germany, for which 40,000 
shares were reserved, are not yet known. 


The Frankfort paper states that a large railway 
bridge, near Creutznach, fell on the night of the 
28th ult. in consequence of the inundations of the 
Nahe River. 

While waiting for the completion of the Spanish 
railways to develop the rich resources of the Bor- 
deaux and Bayonne countries, their construction 
has already opened an important channel to the 
products of these districts. The Northern Spanish 
Railway Company has just made the adjudication 
of a contract for the supply of 300,000 sleepers of 
pine, from the Landes, prepared by the process of 
M. Boucherie, to be delivered in the course of the 
year 1859. Without the help of these railways, 
and the farm roads of Bayonne, such a consider- 
able development of the timber of this district 
would have been impossible. 





WORKS IN IRELAND. 

A NEw railway terminus is to be built at Ennis- 
killen, for the Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway 
Company. It consists of a central building, two 
stories high, with projecting wings, and containing 
on lower floor a booking-office 30 by 17, off which are 
situated in one wing a waiting-room and luggage 
store; and in the other, ladies’ waiting-room, 
master’s kitchen, &c. One-story buildings at 
either side respectively comprehend Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd class refreshment-rooms and kitchen; and 
superintendent’s office, porter’s room, lamp-stores, 
water closets, &c. &c. On first floor are two suites 
of apartments for locomotive superintendent, and 
station master, containing parlours, bed-rooms, 
kitchens, &c. The central building extends 68 feet, 
has segmental headed opes, with sandstone dress- 
ings, a central doorway, covered way, and canti- 
lever roof. The total length is 184 feet. The 
platform is 219 wide at centre of building, and 
150 throughout. The structure when completed 





will be of important and tasteful character. 
William Murray is the architect. 

The Lady Chapel in the cathedral at Killarney 
(designed by the late Mr. Pugin, and now being 
completed under the direction of Mr. M‘Carthy, 
architect), is being decorated by Mr. Barff, at the 
expense of Lord Castlerosse and the Countess of 
Kenmare. Stained glass windows are being erected, 
and in the south transept one is completed on 
which the Royal Psalmist, Isaias, St. Joseph, and 
St. John are represented on the higher lights: on 
the second are SS, Augustine, Ambrose, and 
Stephen; and on the lower SS, Francis, Ignatius, 
Alphonsus, and the present Pontiff Pio IX. These 
lights are surmounted by a circular light, which 
represents the Virgin surrounded by angels. The 
altar is being constructed by Mr. Lane, from the 
architect’s designs. An altar decorated with 
Mosaic has also been erected in the Sacrament 
Chapel. 

A new church, to accommodate 1,500 of the 
Molyneux Congregation, is to be built at Dublin, 
at a cost of 7,000/.: we hear also of a proposed 
new church at Rathgan, near the same city. 

Mr. Meares is declared the contractor for the 
new buildings to be erected for the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, according to the drawings of Mr. 
John S. Butler, architect, to whom was awarded 
the first prize in a recent competition. 

A glebe house has been lately completed at 
Violet Hill, near Enniskillen, for the Rev. Josiah 
Crampton, according to plans by Messrs. Car- 
michael and Jones, architects; Mr. Hugh Kelly, 
T.C., builder. The style ig Tudorized Gothic; 
pointed gables, high-pitched roof, mullioned, tran- 
somed, and hood-moulded windows being chief 
features. Interiorly it comprises the ordinary 
arrangements of a dwelling-house. 

Contracts are about being entered into for the 
erection of a new and important District Model 
National School at Derry. The design is early 
English with rubble walling and Scotch stone 
dressings. 

A new monumental chapel in the Gothic style, 
in chiselled limestone, with buttresses, handsome 
entrance doorway, traceried window, and gabled 
ends, has been erected in Glasnevin Cemetery, near 
Dublin, from designs by Mr. M‘Carthy. An 
entrance, said to be ostentatious and inappropriate, 
has been made in the same cemetery to the 
O’Connell monument (a round tower 170 feet high), 
designed by Dr. Petrie, and previously fully de- 
scribed. A stained glass window to the memory 
of some members of the Goold family, including 
the late Wyndham Goold, M.P., has been erected 
in the new church of Attea, county Limerick, de- 
signed by Mr. Fogerty, architect, and built at the 
expense of Archdeacon Goold. Messrs. Sillery, of 
Dublin, were the manufacturers. 


Mr, 








THE “PEOPLE’S FREE” PARK AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Aston Hall and Park, which the Birmingham 
people induced her Majesty and the British public 
to believe had been “ subscribed for by the people” 
of Birmingham, and to inaugurate which, in great 
state, her Majesty was persuaded to visit Bir- 
mingham, now becomes the subject of some rather 
curious disclosures. ‘‘ Nearly all the money,” it ap- 
pears, is still unprovided for. The Queen’s presence, 
ostensibly for the purpose of inaugurating a work 
already done, was really intended “to promote 
the success” of the scheme by “benefits to be 
legitimately derived ” from her Majesty’s visit : in 
short, this star of the first magnitude was to “draw” 
such a multitude into the grounds, at so much a 
head, that the “ people” of Birmingham were to 
pay for their park, or something like it, by virtue 
of the Queen’s “attraction.” But, unfortu- 
nately for this scheme, her Majesty did not 
“ draw :” “ there were not more people to greet her 
Majesty im the park than there are on many 
ordinary occasions.” Mr. Thomas Lloyd has the 
penetration, somewhat rare it would seem, to 
perceive that this Brummagem style of doing 
the thing is “a great disgrace” to the town—at 
all events, that the failure of the scheme will be 
so; and he appeals to the “thrice mayor” to 
“pay up” for his knighthood on that celebrated 
occasion by heading a grand subscription-list, in 
course of which Mr. Lloyd himself offers humbly to 
“follow” suit “at some distance” with the 
small sum of “1,000/.” if the working people 
of Birmingham subscribe 5,000/. out of the 
18,0002. or at the very least 10,0007. which is 
“immediately ” required, to prevent a catastrophe 
that is now imminent. “It is your cause,” says 
Mr. Lloyd, addressing the mayor. “The Queen’s 
visit is to you [and why not to the whole town as 
well ?] made memorable by the honour you re- 
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ceived on. .that.greatoccasion. To. you, therefore- 
we look for help. Assist us with your purse, and, 
more than all,with your example,” &c. ; and “ every 
one who took: part. in the reception of the Queen 
did. promise [‘to the Queen’] to make Aston 
Park a free park.” Yet “it.is aworkmen’s affair,” 
too, altheugh.the workmen seem to have been, 
admittedly, the only party who “ havedone. well ;” 
but their names having been taken in the matter, 
they are hence also called upon to pay up for that 
over again, like the. knighted mayor, and thus 
save the.shabby corporation from opening the 
park free to their constituents—the people. The 
influential class: of Birmingham would seem to 
have wished: to. acquire a park as meanly as they 
realized a town-hall some.years since. The Bir- 
minghamites have, at this moment, another grand 
scheme in: hand. They propose to collect a fund 
of 2,0002, “for a statue of the Queen, to com- 
memorate the royal visit,” and have already 
realized 1031. of the requisite sum. Could they 
not turn her Majesty, ix proprid persond, to ac- 
count, and make her both “draw” and “pay” for 
her statue? Pending the.requisite arrangements, 
they had. better see to the collection of the 
18,0001. for the People’s Free Park. 





CONCRETE BUILDING IN FRANCE. 

Ir is stated that in the camp of Chalons a new 
species of building material was employed some 
months back—namely, a mixture of lime, sand, or 
earth, and a peculiar species of cement, being, it 
is said, 60 per cent. cheaper than other materials, 
and of remarkable solidity. It struck the emperor 
that perhaps the same material could be employed 
in the construction of a port which it is proposed 
to form at Saint Jean de Luz, and which, it is 
estimated, will cost 30,000,000 francs. On being 
consulted, the inventor said that his material 
would do for the purpose, but he could not tell 
what chemical influence sea water would have on 
it. The emperor immediately gave orders that 
experiments should be made, and gave 10,000f. 
from his privy purse for that purpose. The in- 
ventor, with several men and the necessary imple- 
ments, arrived a few days ago at Saint Jean de 
Luz, and is now making blocks six métres square 
by means of a mixture of sand from the beach 
(qy. and beach stones ?), lime, and of his cement. 
These blocks, when hard, are to be cast into the 
sea, and are to remain there till next autumn, 
when the emperor himself, in the course of his 
annual stay at Biarritz, will examine them to see 
the influence of the salt water. If the new ma- 
terial should be found to answer, the projected 
port, the accounts goon to say, would only cost 
6,000,000f. instead of 30,000,000f. 





DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


Marylebone Police-office.— Richard Holding, 
builder, was summoned by Mr. Baker, district 
surveyor of St. Pancras, for constructing habit- 
able rooms less than 7 feet in height, in the roofs 
of nine houses in Inkerman-road, Kentish-town. 
The surveyor produced a plan and section of the 
rooms, which were 6 feet 6 inches in the highest 
part, and 2 feet 10 inches only in the lowest, and 
gave evidence that they were entirely contrary to 
the twenty-third section of the Act: they con- 
tained but 170 cubic feet of space or air, and 
were wholly unfit for occupation: and to prove 
that they were not only habitable, but actually 
inhabited, he called one of the tenants, who 
proved that the defendant had induced him to 
take the house by vaunting the “great con- 
venience” of these berths, and that his servant 
had slept there nightly in consequence. The de- 
fendant denied that he built the places for sleeping 
in, but for cupboards or store-rooms, and con- 
tended that, on account of their very small area 
and height, it was impossible he could ever have 
intended them to be inhabited within the meaning 
of the Act. The magistrate, Mr. Long, adopted 
this view, and discharged the complaint, because 
he could not believe it likely that such holes were 
meant for occupation, although it had been proved 
that as soon as the houses were let, the holes, 
nevertheless, were actually occupied. He thought 
the penalty was upon the tenant, and not upon 
the builder: so he cautioned the former, but let 
the latter go free.* 

Westminster: Police-court.— Henry Smith, of 
Layham-place, South Lambeth, bricklayer, was 
summoned to the Westminster Police-court, on 
Thursday, the 23rd of December, and fined twenty 
shillings and costs, for not giving notice to the 

* This decision seems to us entirely in opposition to the 


requirements of the Act, as we will take an early oppor- 
tunity to shew.—Ep. 





district surveyor of South Kensington, of rebuild- 
ing an addition to the premises, No. 12, Queen’s- 
buildings, Fulham-road. 

Clerkenwell, — James Thorn, bricklayer, was 
charged with neglecting to give the district sur- 
veyor of St. Pancras due notice of works at 
No. 2, Leigh-street, Burton-crescent, whereby he 
had become liable to a penalty of 20/. Mr. Baker 
stated that the defendant had erected a stove on 
the top story of the house, without cutting away 
the joists or floor-boards, and. had. carried up an 
earthenware flue through the ceiling. and roof, 
contiguous. to the timbers. and. boarding. The 
whole was very dangerous, and it was just one of 
those cases which the Metropolitan Board had, by 
a recent special circular:to the district surveyors, 
required them to prosecute inthe most. stringent 
manner. In consideration, however, of the de- 
fendant. having at once removed the stove and 
pipe on the complaint of the surveyor, the 
magistrate, Mr. Corrie, would not impose any 
penalty, but desired him to pay 2s. costs. 

William Carr was also summoned for a. like 
offence, in having built over the yard at 34, Alden- 
ham-terrace, without notice. He was fined 5s. 
and costs. 


James Tilbury appeared in answer to a complaint 
for irregularly building a public concert-room 
in Middlesex-street, Somer’s-town, in so slight 
and insubstantial a manner as to be almost dan- 
gerous, and no part of which had been approved 
by the district surveyor, as required by section 30. 
Mr. Baker stated that the building covered 1,600 
superficial feet, and was built for the ostensible 
purpose of a lay-stall or stable, for which use 
the notice had been given; but that, soon after it 
had been covered in, the defendant fitted it up as 
a penny theatre, and converted it into a public 
building, for which the walls, roof, floor, and gal- 
leries were wholly unadapted. The magistrate, Mr. 
Corrie, said he had heard of this nuisance before, 
from the circumstance of having seen many of the 
audience—young thieves and vagabonds—on his 
own stage. Heseverelyadmonished the defendant, 
and made a peremptory order upon him to comply 
with the requisitions of the district surveyor within 
ten days. 





At the Marylebone police court, last week, 
Frederick Nash, a carpenter, appeared to answer 
a summons which had been obtained against. him 
upon a written information, made upon oath, in 
compliance with the requirements of the Act 
6 Geo. 4, cap. 129, see. 3, better: known as_ the 
Intimidation Act. The information laid in the 
summons was, that he did, on the 14th December 
instant, make use of such threats towards George 
Whitlock, also that he was so intimidated as 
to be prevented from going to work. 


Mr. Herring, solicitor, appeared. for the com- 
plainants, and Mr. Lewis, junior, for the de- 
fendant. 

Mr. Herring, in opening the case, said he 
appeared for Mr. Henry Brunow Austin, a builder 
in the parish of Paddington, and who employed 
between 300 and 400 men. Last Monday week 
these men thought proper to go upon strike. Mr. 
Austin had been in the habit of letting his men 
work for nine hours a day, for which he paid 5s. 
In consequence of not allowing fires in his build- 
ings and the shortness of the days, he only let 
them work eight hours, for which he paid them 
4s, 6d. Last Monday week, Whitlock and 
another man, hearing that Mr. Austin was in 
want of men, applied for work. After coming 
out of the building into which they had been, 
and when crossing the road, near a public house, 
| they were called to by the defendant, and told 
| that “if they went to work, they would be pulled 
| out of the b building.” The two men then 
went back and acquainted the clerk of the works 
with the language and threats that had been held 
out to them if they went to work. He came out 
with them for the purpose of having the man who 
had used the threats to. be pointed out to. him, 
when the defendant was identified as the man, 
and upon his being spoken to he said that he had 
done no more than the rest of the men who were 
out. As regarded punishment, Mr. Austin had no 
vindictive feeling in the matter, He only wished 
these men to return to their employ. The 
defendant was liable to three months’ hard labour; 
but, his client did not. wish; for that, he only 
wanted the men to return peaceably to their 
employ. 

Evidence being given, 

Mr. Broughton said,—with regard to the.sum- 
mons, I find, upon looking over the Act, that the 
wording of it is not quite good. The Act says ;— 











“ Preventing or endeavouring to prevent.” This 
summons in this case.isnot made out so: it merely 
says, “ preventing,” which in fact was not the 
case, for it appears the man has been to work for: 
Mr. Austin. As it is not. properly made. out, I 
should advise the prosecutor to withdraw, and.he 
cam have another summons to amend this. 

The prosecution was. accordingly withdrawn, 
and the summons dismissed. 








RECENT BUILDING PATENTS.*" 


APPARATUS FOR. Baxine Frre-Brick CiAYe. 
Dated May 26, 1858,—A communication.—Joze. 
| Imis, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, London. 
| —This apparatus can be made. according to a given. 
‘dimension, the largest size possible being from. 
45 feet to 48 feet of entire surface,-that.is, from 
the base to the centre of the arch. Jn an appa-. 
ratus of this dimension more than a ton, of clay 
can be baked at each burning. The burning lasts 
| four hours, including the filling of and emptying 
the furnace. The same apparatus can be used for 
baking the sand, of which a certain proportion is 
employed to prevent shrinking in making fire- . 
|bricks. The advantages are thus described :— 
|“ Firstly, it economises 75 per cent. on the time, 
and 60 per cent. on the actual expense of baking, 
the bricks. The clay baked by this apparatus 
‘makes a much better and more cohesive paste, and’ 
when made into the different articles of trade, 
does not crack on a transition from hot to cold, or 
the reverse : it is also much less liable to breakage. 
By using this apparatus an economy of 50 per 
| cent. is effected in the manufacture of steel (where 
|it is used at once for the powdered matters baked 
/and unbaked), and in all ovens of high tempera- 
ture.” 

Fioorinc Cramp. Dated May 26, 1858.— 
George Cheadle, Wolverhampton.—This consists 
of a flooring cramp in which the mechanism for 
compressing the boards is actuated by a worm and 
worm-wheel, the said worm-wheel being situated 
upon the axis of the screw from which the com; 
pressing bolt or ram derives its motion. 


SKYLIGHTS AND Gtass Roorine. Dated May 
28, 1858.—Charles. Stanley and Joseph Fittall, 
Birmingham.—This invention consists in giving 
the glass plates used for skylights and glass roof- 
ing a trough-like figure, the said trough-like 
plates being supported and fixed on suitably shaped. 
bars or framing, by means of clips or clamps 
engaging with the said plates, the said clips or 
clamps being fixed on the bars or framing. 

Stoves aND FirEpiaces. Dated May 3, 1858. 
—John Taylor, Roupell-park, Streatham-hill, 
Surrey.—This invention has for its object improve~ 
ments in stoves and fireplaces, and consists in 
arranging them so that they may either be worked 
as ordinary stoves or fireplaces, the smoke and: 
products of combustion rising fromthe ignited fuel 
passing directly to the chimney; or, by closing 
the direct passage to the chimney by a register 
door, the direction of the draft may be changed in 
such manner that the smoke and products of com- 
bustion are in part caused to pass down through 
the ignited fuel and between the bars, or through 
openings at the. bottom of the grate, whilst at the 
same time a portion of the smoke and products of 
combustion still rise from the top of the fuel. The 
part which passes downwards through the fuel 
enters a chamber, which becomes heated partly by 
the products of combustion passing thus directly 
from the fire down with it, and partly by the 
heated fuel lying against the back of the grate 
which forms one of the walls of the chamber. The 
smoke and products of combustion which rise from 
the top of the fuel, are also caused to pass into 
the heated chamber before escaping to the chim- 
ney, in order that the smoke may in this chamber 
be consumed. 

APPARATUS FOR Mrxiné AND MOULDING 
MATERIALS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF FUEL, 
o Ye APPLICABLE TO MoULDING Bricks 
AND OTHER ANALOGOUS ARTICLES. Dated May 
4, 185&—A communication.— William Edward 
Newton, Chancery-lane, London.—This invention 
relates to a former patent, dated March 20, 1858. 
The apparatus consists principally of, first, a mix- 
ing apparatus, and second, a moulding and press- 
ing apparatus, whereby the ingredients, when 
intimately mixed, may be moulded into any con- 
venient form. 

BrRicKs AND SLABS FOR PREVENTING “Damp 
IN THE WaALIS OF HoUsES AND OTHER BUILD- 
Incs. Dated May 10, 1858.— William Charlton 
Forster, Great Tower-street, London.—This in-- 
vention consists in the production of a vitrified 
substance in the interior of bricks or slabs, where- 











* Selected from the lists published in the Engineer. 
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by the out surfaces remain unglazed and adhesive, 
and the absorption of water or damp from the 
lower surface to the upper surface is prevented. 








Books Deceroed. 


The Fairy “Tales of Science: a Book for Youth. 
By Jonun Carciti ‘Broven. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. London: 
Griffith and Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
1859. 

ScrENcE, perhaps, never was made more attractive 

and easy of entrance into the youthful and imagina- 

tive mind than in the form of these “ Fairy 

Tales,” which are excellent, both in idea and in 

execution. It isno light task to prepare a concise 

and readable account of the leading branches 
of science; but familiarly and ideally to play with 
them, as it were, and skilfully to intermix and 
amalgamate their often cold, harsh, and - stern 
truths with the more palatable and youth-pleasing 
condiments of fancy, implies a still more grave 
and intimate acquaintance with their salient 
points than what is requisite in the preparation of 

a mere literal and matter-of-fact compendium, or 

compilation, from the heavier and more ponderous 

tomes of science. 

The Fairy Tales open with “the age of mon- 
sters,” introduced by a few sketches of the griffins 
and dragons of fairy mythology, between many of 
which, by the way, and the actual monsters of 
“once upon a time,” there is a far closer resem- 
blance than could have been originated by mere 
ideality—a resemblance which indicates something 
like a former personal human acquaintance with 
at least some stray remnants of the primitive 
ancients of the monster tribes, other than the 
mere alligators, crocodiles, boa-constrictors, whales, 
elephants, dodos, and others of more recent or 
modern ages. 

“‘The amber spirit,’—the “fairy messenger,” 
electricity,—is next taken in hand, and attrac- 
tively treated of, as it should be; then the “ four 
elements,” the “life of an atom,” and “modern 
alchemy.” The “magic of the sunbeam” follows, 
and the kindred and stereoscopic truth, that 
“two eyes are better than one.” There are various 
other chapters, equally interesting and as grace- 
fully sketched ; such as “the mermaid’s home,” 
“animated flowers,” insect “ metamorphoses,” 
ae water bewitched,” in the state of steam and the 
spheroidal state; “a flight through space,” on 
the modern wizard’s broomstick—the telescope ; 
“a tale of a comet,” the infusorial, or “invisible 
world,” the mining “Gnomes,” and “ Pluto’s” 
— kingdom, &ec, 

etter “new year’s gift” to the young for 
1859 probably has not appeared a ea 
“ Fairy Tales of Science.” 





We have before us a pile of books, to which 
early attention will be given. It includes, “The 
Arts connected with Architecture, illustrated by 
examples in central Italy, of Stained Glass, Fresco 
Ornament, Marble and Enamel Inlay, Wood 
Inlay, etc. from the Thirteenth to the Fifteenth 
Century,” by J. B. Waring ;—a very beautiful 
work, containing forty-one plates, executed in the 
highest style of Chromo-lithography, by Mr. 
Vincent Brooks 3—“ Original Unpublished Papers, 
illustrative of the Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens, 
as an Artist and a Diplomatist;” collected and 
edited by W. Noél Sainsbury (of the State Paper 
Office). (Bradbury and Evans.) ;—A new edition 
of Wordsworth’s “Greece,” with a History of the 
Characteristics of Greek Art,” by Mr. Scharf 
(Murray) ;—“ Designs for Factory Furnace and 
other tall Chimney Shafts,” by R. Rawlinson, C.E.; 
—“A History of the Knights of Malta,” by Major 
Porter (Longman) ;—and “ Painting Popularly 
Explained,” by Thomas John Gullick, painter, 
= ao Timbs, F.S.A., published by Kent 

0. 








Miscellanen, 

WEDGWoop Memoriat.—The gentlemen who 
have recently taken up this matter contemplate, 
we hear, the erection of a suitable memorial 
building. _ The spot upon which Wedgwood was 
born is said to be attainable. 

Loypon-srrer.—A correspondent, “J. C.” 
suggests, in order to aid the traffic over London- 
bridge, what has been proposed before in the case 
of Waterloo-bridge, namely, the formation of a 
road above it for foot passengers, on the principle 
of a:ship’s deck carried on columns ; and that this 
should have a glass covering. 








Roya Institute oF Britisn ‘ARCHITECTS.— | 


The next ordinary general . meeting of the session 
will be held’on Monday «evening, the ‘10th of 
January, when a paper will ‘be read on the recent 
improvements in Paris by ‘Mr. Edward I’Anson, 
fellow. ‘An interesting series of photographs of 


THE GuassMAKERS’ DrspuTEs:—The disputes 
in the glass trade, between the journeyman makers 
and their: employers, which have hitherto been 
confined to the district in and around Stourbridge, 
have at length made themselves felt in Birming- 
ham. On Saturday last, according to the Birming- 


the magnificent collection of: classical marbles‘and | ham Post, the men: employed ‘at some half-dozen 


terra cottas belonging to the Cavaliere Gio. Pietro 
Campana, hon. and corr. mem. will be exhibited. 

THE LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL Soorety.—The second meeting 
of the Melton section of this-society was held on 
Monday before last. The paper read was on 
“Melton and the Reformation,” by Mr. James 
Thompson, of the Leicester Chronicle, who gleaned 
the particulars chiefly from an ancient boxcontain- 
ing churchwardens’ accounts, and other docu- 
ments recently found in a cellar where it had lain for 
many years, the person occupying the premises 
thinking it or its contents of no value whatever. 
Upon opening this mysterious box, it was found 
to contain a great number of old papers, written 
in old court-hand. They were much tattered 
and very damp. After drying, and in some 
sort arranging them, they were .placed in the 
hands of Mr. Thompson, whose. knowledge of all 
such matters, and antiquarian taste, secured the 
paper based upon these town records, which Mr. 
Thompson read to the meeting, and which’ settled 
various questions as to the town lands, the ancient 
guilds to whom they originally belonged, the 
origin of the free grammar school, &c. 

OPENING OF THE New MarxkeErt- Hatt, 
SMITHFIELD, MancuEster.—On the 23rd ult. 
the new market-hall, in connection with the 
covered market, in Smithfield, was formally 
opened. It is built of stone, and fronts Swan- 
street, Eagle-street, Goadsby-street, and Coop- 
street. ‘here is an entrance from each street, 
the principal one being that in Goadsby-street. 
The style of architecture may be designated 
Roman composite. The principal front is divided 
into a centre recess and wings, the centre being 
formed by ante, or pilasters, with moulded bases, 
and capitals of carved rams’ and bulls’ heads, 
interlaced with foliage. The pilasters support an 
entablature and pediment: the entablature ex- 
tends completely round the building. The recesses 
are designed with semi-circular arches, and 
wrought in sunk stone-work. The cornice is sur- 
mounted by a low attic, or roof parapet. The 
Swan-street entrance is similar in design to that 
in Goadsby-street. The exterior dimensions are 
—length, 105 feet; width, 90 feet; interior, 77 
feet by 60 feet; height, 44 feet. Internally, on 
each side, there are four shops, and in the central 
area twenty-eight open stalls of ornamental work- 
manship; the whole of the latter being for 
butchers. A gallery 12 feet wide, formed over 
the shops, runs round the building, for the sale of 
jewellery, baskets, &c. The central portion of the 
roof is supported by sixteen iron columns, formed 
of decorated ribs of cast iron. These support 
lighter ribs which compose the framing of a 
lanthorn light, and also a sort of clerestory. The 
roof over the galleries has a continuance of sheet 
sky-lights 9 feet wide. The pendant gaslights 
were designed by the architects, Messrs. Holden 
and Son. The total cost of the building will be 
about 5,0007. Mr. S. Taylor was clerk ofworks. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR Rep Lxrap.— An invention, 
based on the discovery and application of a certain 
earth or ochre, to which the name of Burgundy 
red has been given, has been patented for Messrs. 
Bouchard and Clavel, of Paris. This red ochre is 
very rich in silica and alumina, and is found on 
the estate of La Gruerie, in the Commune of 
Fontenouille, Canton of Charney, department of 
Youne, France ; but as it is probable that. ochre 
of the same or very-similar quality may be found 
in other parts, the inventors wish to reserve to 
themselves the application of such earths or ochres 
in general to the preparation of the substitute for. 
red lead. The composition of this ochre (Burgundy 
red) is :—Silica, 60°00 parts; oxide of iron, 14°50 
parts; alumina, 26°60 parts; carbonate of lime, 
7°60 parts ; sulphate and phosphate of lime, mag- 
nesia, loss, 1°30 parts; —100°00. A cement may 
be prepared with this earth which may be used 
with considerable advantage as a substitute for 
red lead in making the joints of boilers, water 
and gas pipes, and other joints, by mixing the 
said earth with grease, oil, lime, and with frag- 
ments of unburnt earthenware, Roman cement, 
and chalk in about the following proportions :-— 
Burgundy red, 66 parts; grease or oil, 15 parts; 
lime, 11 parts; unburnt earthenware, chalk, or 
Roman cement, 8 ; = 100. This Burgundy red, or 
other analogous earth, may also be used very ad- 
vantageously as a coating for preserving metal to 


or more of the largest firms in the borough re- 
ceived the customary notice of fourteen days, 
either to leave their employment or ‘cease bei 
‘members of “The Glassmakers” Union.” The men 
have a fund of between 3,000/. and 4,000/. ; and, 
in many instances, those in -work are- subscribing 
double contributions to the union. 

LiverPoo, BaTHs AND WasH~-HouUsES.—The 
quarterly returns of the ‘superintendents of the 
various bath and wash-house establishments to the 
Baths Committee of the Liverpool Council show 
that at the Pierhead and Paul-street Baths there 
has been a slight falling off in the bathers; but 
at Cornwallis-street the bathers for the three 
months ending on ‘the 24th November were 4,446 
more than in the-c ing quarter of 1857, 
amounting in the whole to 31,988. ‘Whilst there 
is-a‘decrease in the: number of' female bathers at 
the Pierhead, there is an increase in‘ the number 
of'such' bathers at the Cornwallis-street establish- 
ment, principally among women belonging to the 
industrial class. During the quarter, for all the 
baths, the number of visitors was 56,528. The 
wash-houses are beginning ‘to be better appre- 
ciated, as is evident from the circumstance that 
the receipts for the Frederick-street establish- 
lishment, which generally amounted to 8. per 
week, reached during one week upwards of 12/, 

Hanzey Cemetery Competition. — The local 
burial board, having selected six designs from 
those sent in, recommended that the council 
should name the prize designs. The council then 
devoted some time to the inspection of seven 
plans sent in ; and, after some conversation, it was 
resolved that each councillor should write on a 
piece of paper the title of the design which he 
considered entitled to the first prize. This was 
accordingly done, and upon the papers being 
examined it was found that fifteen votes had been 
given for the design numbered 15 a, and bearing 
the label “ Albion.” Votes were then taken in a 
similar manner for the second prize, and it was 
found that thirteen councillors had recorded their 
votes in favour of the design No. 1, labelled 
“Fides.” The corresponding envelopes were then 
opened, and it was found that the first prize had 
been gained by Messrs. Ward and Son, of Hanley, 
and the second by Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, of 
Lincoln. It was then resolved that the two suc- 
cessful candidates be requested to furnish specifi- 
cations and estimates for approval. 

New Process ror Fixing CuaLk DRAWINGS. 
—M. Ortlieb has just communicated a paper to 
the Academy of Sciences on this subject. The first 
methods for fixing works of art executed in chalks, 
charcoal, and other substances which are in danger 
of destruction from the slightest touch, date from 
very far back, and in some cases are perfectly 
successful. Sometimes the drawing is rapidly 
dipped into a bath of some glutinous liquid, and 
sometimes the liquid itself is applied with a brush. 
This, however, cannot be done with chalk or 
charcoal drawings. A very thin and transparent 
sheet of bibulous paper is laid on the drawing, and 
the brush is then passed over the protecting sheet ; 
the glutinous liquid penetrates to the drawing, 
and the wished-for effect is produced. In the 
case of chalk drawings (pastels), however, this 
process has the inconvenience that certain tints, 
which, on being wetted, change their tone, 
do not return to their former state on dry- 
ing. This circumstance led M. Ortlieb to 
make some experiments with a view to find a 
better fixing liquid than those now in use; and 
after many trials he found that the silicates of 
potash and soda answered very well, but with the 
serious drawback that during the application the 
colours were liable to be disturbed, so as to give 
the drawing the appearance of being “smudged.” 
At length, however, he succeeded in obviating this 
inconvenience by a very simple plan, which merely 
consists in executing the pastel upon thick but 
unsized paper, such as is used in copperplate 
printing, and afterwards applying the fixing liquid 
to the back: it is thus quickly absorbed, without 
causing any disturbance of colours on the other 
side. To this it must be added, that none but 
mineral colours should be used, these being the 
only ones that can combine with the silicates, 
which have no action on vegetable colours. These 
rules being observed, the picture will not only 
resist damp, but will even resist washing with 
water : acid vapours have no effect upon it ; and it 
becomes almost incombustible. 





prevent oxidation, by diluting it with volatile oil. 
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DamaGz To a CuurRcH BY Fiex.—The fabric 
of St. Thomas’s Church, Dudley, has been consider- 
ably injured by fire during divine service. The 
congregation were quietly dismissed, and the 
engines, luckily, were stationed only about fifty 
yards from the church, and were speedily on the 
spot with firemen. By this time the flames, 
originating, evidently, in the flue, were rapidly 
making their way up at the back of the church, 
and threatened to destroy the window, but the 
firemen mounted the roof and got them under. 
The corner of the structure, however, was com- 
pletely burnt through. 

Pianina Macuine.—The Banff Saw-mill Com- 
pany have set agoing, in their premises at the 
harbour, a machine for planing and jointing wood, 
at a cost of about 200/. The machine is driven 
from the same shaft as the saws. The planing 
machine is on the usual principles. It has a cast 
iron frame about 3} feet in height and 12 feet in 
length. Four feeding rollers draw the deal into 
the machine end ways; and immediately after it 
enters, it passes over three planing irons in suc- 
cession, which are set angularly, about four inches 
apart, with their edges upwards. The board is 
next caught by the irons which make the groove 
and feather on its edges. These are set in upright 
shafts, which revolve about 4000 times per minute. 
The next and concluding operation is the roller 
which revolves above the board, having two blades 
in it, which chip off whatever of the board is 
above the proper thickness. Thus prepared, deal 
after deal is thrown out—planed on one side, 
grooved and feathered, and all brought to one 

uniform thickness—ready for laying. 


ProposeD IMPROVEMENT AT HOLBORN AND 
Ssow Hi11s.—Two large drawings have been 
hung up in the reading-room of the Corporation 
at the Guildhall, for the inspection of the mem- 
bers of the court and their friends. The proposal 
has been made by Mr. Marrable, the superintend- 
ing architect of the Board of Works. The viaduct 
will cross the south end of Victoria-street, at a 
level of 23 feet above the lowest point of the 
valley, from whence, at a gradient of 1 in 50, the 
road will rise in continuation of Farringdon-street, 
to a point in Victoria-street on a level with half- 
way up the viaduct, from which point terrace 
roads will rise southwards, on either side, at a 
similar gradient, on to the high or level road 
extending from Hatton-garden to St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, on Snow hill. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC Progress. — A new 
great Ocean Telegraph Company has been estab- 
lished, for the purpose of connecting Great Britain 
with America, by means of Mr. Allen’s system of 
submarine wires. The primary object is to estab- 
lish a direct communication between London and 
New York by a line from the Land’s End to 
Halifax. Hereafter, the company intimate that a 
line may be carried by Bermuda to Jamaica, and 
thence by connecting lines to the other West 
Indian Islands, the central states of America, and 
the Brazils. The weight per mile of the line pro- 
posed from Land’s End to Halifax is only 10 cwt., 
while its specific gravity is as low as 1:35; just 
sufficient, it is estimated, to insure its sinking very 
slowly, without any strain upon the rope while 
being paid out from the ship. The mode of its 
construction is one large solid copper wire, or con- 
ductor, wound round closely with fine iron wire. 
This is enclosed in three thick coats of gutta 
percha, the whole being bound round with strands 
of tarred string. The Zimes advises the substitu- 
tion of a number of very fine wires instead of one, 
so as to reduce the chances of a flaw in any one 
place destroying the whole line; and recommends 
the dispensing with the tarred string as unneces- 
sary. ‘To what end the iron wire is wound round 
the copper one, is not explained : would not a steel 
wire for the core and the copper warped round that 
be preferable if both are to be used? A strain 
which might break even the steel wire might 
thus fail to destroy the conductor, especially if 
a more elastic insulator surrounded it than one 
of gutta percha. We hope to see India rubber 
take its place yet, for this and other reasons to 
which we have already alluded.——Messrs. Newall 
and Co., have manufactured the cable for the 
Indian and Australian Submarine Telegraph, at 
the Birkenhead works, and it is now ready for 
shipment. Messrs. Newall purchased the screw 
steamships Jmperador, Imperatriz, and Bahiana. 
for this peculiar service. The two former will 
receive about 1,000 miles each. In the forehold 
of each ship is a cylinder, made of iron plates, 31 
feet in diameter and 14 feet in depth, which will 
receive one coil; in the after hold a cylinder 31 
feet broad by. 10 feet deep, which receives a second, 
and between the main and lower decks is a cylinder 


IMPROVEMENTS IN EprnsuRGH.—The designs 
for the new street extending from the High-street, 
immediately opposite the Tron Church, to the 
south end of Waverley-bridge, have now been 
approved of by Sir William Gibson Craig, the 
referee under the Railway Access Company’s Act, 
and are being exhibited to the public at present 
in George-street Hall. According to the Scottish 
Free Press, Messrs. Peddie and Kinnear, the 
architects to the Railway Access Company, have 
been very successful in complying with the re- 
quirements of the Act, which sets forth the desira- 
bleness of preserving as far as possible the charac- 
ter of the buildings in the district through which 
the new street is to run. About the middle of 
the northern side of the street it is proposed to 
erect a public hall, capable of holding about 600 
persons, 











TENDERS. : 

For rebuilding Wolstanton Church, Staffordshire. 

ee and Son, of Hanley, architects. Quantities 
supplied :— 


Nelson, Liverpool ..........+.€2,755 0 0 
Executors of T. and G. Hughes, 
BIGOMEY, 5 ccc cccesescvesers Ske. 0. © 
Hughes, Liverpool............ 2,400 0 0 
Yates, Liverpool .............. 2,349 0 0 
Pooley, Peterborough ........ 2,185 0 0 
Bryan, Stoke......... sesenecs wae 
Woolrich and Reece, Burslem.. 2,000 13 43 
Reece, Burslem .......... ieee ee O59 


Robinson and Son, Hyd 
(ROCOIRER) sccciccencccecsecs 3,058 0 0 





For the erection of concert-room and commercial rooms 
to the Castle Hotel, Hastings. Mr. Henry Carpenter, 
architect :— 






POMAON sis. 505 Science's 0004 e000 este O70 
Harman..... saegavesso: nee ae cue 
OS eee 945 15 0 
Howell (accepted) .. 912 0 0 





For bay windows to the front of the Castle Hotel, 
Hastings. Mr. Henry Carpenter, architect :— 


Harman........- tbursbeeveesessuenee ae O 
” ee pabbaen see beanies kee - 335 0 © 
a ree éa0eneda he ee 
Baker (accepted)....ccccsccvece » 29610 0 





For restoration of premises, No. 170, Fleet-street, City, 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Wm. Woolet, architect :— 


| POT TE TELE Ce HEE Tre A 
Reed and Son ...... 1,490 
Marsland .... 1,420 





eocooccoso 
ooccoceos 


| eee ‘i 1,396 
Brown and Robinson.......... 1,377 
Wood ONG BON... 6. cccscscecce 1,989 
MPO Saicsercdevecvedecscos “ED 





For additions and alterations to Nos. 37 and 38, Jermyn- 
street, St. James’s, for Mr. B. Rawlings. Mr. H. B. 
Richardson, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Welch and Atkinson :— 


Carter..... Speaeresebeeeee eee 2,694 0 0 
I or ree eee ewesees 2,610 0 0 
-sbse besa chavacesiesaeee VARDD O © 
DOWNS: 2000.00 90656608 sa eoeess. See ©. 0 

0 0 


Battenbury ........ weveces coe 2,438 





For building the Albert Institution, Nos. 13-and 14, 
Gravel-lane, Southwark. Mr. J. W. Papworth, architect. 
Quantities not supplied :— 


CNG ONE CO. ios vn cece cscccess 2,900 0 0 
a ereeecevece 1,550 0 0 
Downs (accepted) ............ 1,449 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





T. 8. (when we see the view we will reply).—J. and M. D.—E. W.G.— 
T. P. H. (shall hear from us).—A Builder (bring in air to the fire by a 
pipe from the outside).—F. W.—Old Subscriber.—T. B.—J. H.— 
J. W. P.—F.—F. M.—T. G.—Je vous souhaite, &c.—J.—H. C.—Black 
Beetles (in type). 

“ Books AND ADDRESSES.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 

Ge” NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, fc. should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,’ and not to the “ Publisher.” 








TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


A coloured Title-page for the present volume 
may be obtained, gratuitously, on application at 
the Office. The Index will be given early in 
January. 

The volume will be bound (on being sent to the 
Office), for 3s. 6d.; or Covers for that purpose 
may be obtained at 2s. 6d. each (broad), and 2s. 
(narrow). 

It is necessary to state whether the Advertise- 
ments are or are not to be included in the bound 
volume. 

The Publisher will feel obliged by Subscribers 
Sorwarding the amount of their Accounts to the 
end of 1858. 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 





28 feet in diameter by 4 fect 6 inches deep. 





made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ETAROUILLY’S “ROME MODERNE.” 
The Advertiser has obtained mistake 


by duplicate copies of 
sixty-six Plates, from 279 to 345, of the third volume, in perfect 
order, and would be glad to DISPOSE OF THEM oy, A dy one 
completing this work.—Address, W. 8. Office of “‘ The ad 








NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS. 
No. 1. January 1, 1859, price 2d. Weekly ; and in Monthly Parts, 6d. 
(No. I. and Part I. ready January 1, 1859.) 
EN THOUSAND WONDERFUL 
THINGS; including Everything Marvellous and Rare, Odd, 
+ nae Quaint, Eccentric, and Extraordinary, in all Ages and 
ations. 
On January 1, No. I. with Original Illustrations, to be completed 
in Twelve Monthly Numbers, price 2d. each, 
r I YHE FAMILY CYCLOPZDIA of 
USEFUL INFORMATION. 
London: WARD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, 

HE BRITISH ALMANAC for 1859. 
Price 1s. 

The COMPANION to the ALMANAC, sewed 


in , price 2s. 6d. 
"The BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION, 


together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
Contents of Companion :— 

History of Comets. By John Russell Hind, F.R.A.S. 

The Museum of Practical Geology : its Educational Objects. 

The Thames and the London Drainage. 

Practical Results of Sanitary Legislation in England. 

National Collections of Pictures. 

Mutiny in India. Dispute with China. 

Arc ure and Public Impr t th Wi a 
Besides numerous other Articles of universal interest, including 

“The Legislation, Statistics, and Chronicle of 1858.” 

London: KNIGHT and CO. 90, Fleet-street. 


Aunt 








Uniform with Johnston’s “ Chemistry of Common Life.” 
In Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence each, 
Commencing Jan 


; 1), 
hn PHYSIOLOGY of COMMON LIFE. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, Author of *‘ Sea-side Studies,” 
** Life of Goethe,” &c. 5 
Part L.—HUNGER AND THIRST. _ : 
W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh andLondon. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 4s. the Forty-ninth Edition of ve 


KYRING’S BUILDERS’ PRICES for 1859. 


Envlarged and improved. 


And also 

SKYRING’S BUILDERS’ and CONTRACT- 
ORS’ DIARY and WEEKLY JOURNAL. 4to. in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
containing a variety of new and useful Information, Tables, and 
Memoranda, 

Published by the Author, W. H. SKYRING, Surveyor, 4, Copthall- 
buildings, Throgmorton-street, London, and may be had of all Book- 
sellers in Town or Country. 


ATALOGUE of BOOKS, :jwith valuable 


importations from Austria, Bavaria, France, and Italy, on the 
subjects of Architecture, Ornament, and Photography ; together with 
Works on Civil, Mechanica!, Military, and Naval Engineering ; being 
the publications of, and consignments to, JOHN WEALE, No. 59, 
High Holborn, London. Price 6d. ; if by post, 7d. 











10 ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 

COUNTY, BOROUGH, and DISTRICT SURVEYORS.— 
MR. L. FLOWER, C.E. and Architect, transacts TOWN AGENCIES. 
selects Assistants, and renders PROFESSIONAL AID generally. 
Surveys, Sections, &c. Maps, Plans, Drawings and Tracings. Perspec- 
tives drawn or tinted, &c. by the first artists only.—26, Charles-street, 
St. James-square, London, S.W. 


A N ARCHITECT requires the SERVICES 
‘ of an ASSISTANT of good ability in design, with a knowledge 
of perspective drawing, and acquainted generally with the practice of 
an office. Terms and testimonials to be forwarded by post to L. M. G. 
Mr. Batsford, 52, High Holborn, London, W. C. The advertiser 
cannot promise to reply to all communications. 


XNLERK of WORKS. — The Commissioners 
for altering the Drogheda Prison are prepared to appoint a 
CLERK of WORKS, at a salary of 30s. per week. — Applications, 
with Testimonials, to be sent to HENRY CLINTON, of Fair-street, 
Drogheda, Solicitor, and Clerk to the Commissioners, before the 4th 
January next; or to JOHN NEVILLE, Esq. the Architect, at 
Dundalk. 


O BREWERS.—A HEAD BREWER, 

of first-rate ability, is required in a large establishment. He 
must possess a thorough knowledge of Chemistry and the practice 
of Brewing. The age preferred from 30 to 40 years.—Applications to 
be addressed to Z., care of Messrs. Wigan, White, and Wigans, Hibernia 
Chambers, London-bridge, Southwark. 


TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN, &c. 


ANTED, immediately, One or Two com- 
petent and expeditious DRAUGHTSMEN in a London 
office.—Apply by letter only to E. 8. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, in the country, in a CON- 

TRACTOR and BUILDER’S OFFICE, an ASSISTANT, 
experienced in measuring all kinds of artificers’ work; a good 
draughtsman and accountant.—Address, stating terms, to C. D. care 
of Messrs. Clayton and Son, News Agents, 265, Strand, London. 


ANTED, a MECHANICAL 


DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to marine engine work.— 
Apply to JOHN LAIRD, Birkenhead. 


ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK, one who 


has had previous experience in a builder's office.— Apply, 
stating where last employed, salary, age, qualifications, &c. to Mr. 
SIMPSON, 30, Baker-street, W. 


ANTED, a resp ctable YOUTH for an 


e 
ENGINEER’S OFFIC He would have an opportunity of 
learning mechanical drawing. No salary for the first six months.— 
Apply to F. TOMSON, Consulting Engineer, 27, Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, W.C. 


W ANTED, to APPRENTICE a Youth, 


15 years of age, who writes well, is quick at accounts, and has 
a taste for drawing, but gives a preference to bench-work. A liberal 
premium given.—Direct full particulars to Mr. REARDEN, 91, 
Piccadilly. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS 


ANTED, by a Young Man, CONSTANT 

EMPLOYMENT as PLUMBER, PAINTER, GLAZIER, GAS- 

FITTER, and ZINC-WORKER.— Address, WILLIAM PLUMBSTED, 
care of Mrs. Liddy, No. 1, Marches-place, Putney. 



































TO BRICKMAKERS. 


A GENTLEMAN who has a very extensive 

connection amongst first-class builders and contractors, is 
desirous of an AGENCY on COMMISSION, or, if preferred, would 
= on agreed terms.— Address, Y. Z. 2, High-street, Lam- 
beth, 8. 





_[J AN. 1, 1859. 
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TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a middle-aged Man, a 
SITUATION as YARD-FOREMAN or STOREKEEPER. Is 

well able to keep books, measure and convert timber, &c. and can 
give the best of references if required —Address, B. 6, Swan-street, 
Trinity-square, Borough. 


ANTED, by 
who atvery beaneh 

who understands every bran 
ment of a Brickyard and Pottery. | 
‘Address to E. A. H. at Edward Smith’s, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION. Has had great experience in drainage, paving, and 

other works connected with sanitary improvements: understands 

levelling, surveying, drawing plans, sections, &c. : has his own level, 

&c. Moderate salary.—Address, Y. Z. Rix’s, News-vendor, Great Alie- 
street, Whitechapel. 





TO POTTERS. : 

a respectable Married Man, 
CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT as POTTER, 
of the business ; or to take the Manage- 
Good reference can be given.— 
Lydd, Kent. 








BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as GENERAL 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT on Gothic work.—Address 
C. C. Office of “ The Builder.” 


S ROCKHILL PAVEMENT. 


Froke’ 
CAEN WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, 8.E. 





A THOROUGHLY practical ARCHITECT 


i and SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT, is in want of an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Is well t d to all b thes of the profession. A 
moderate salary only required.— Address, W. B. at Mr. Griffith’s, 
12, King-street, Regent-street, W. 





OHN BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, 


MARBLE MERCHANTS, = 
MILL -STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Marble of all kinds and of best quality in Block and Slab. 
Marble Mortars, &c, 





‘ TO ARCHITECTS. 
N efficient practical ASSISTANT will be 
open to an ENGAGEMENT on the 10th January ; is a first- 
rate draughtsman, and thoroughly acquainted with office duties, 
superintending works, writing specifications, &c. Reference to present 
employer, where specimens may be seen. Terms moderate.— Address, 
ARCHITECT, 278, High Holborn. 


and J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the 
e various descriptions of STONE, GRANITE, and SLATE, 
for Engineering and Building purposes. Supplies direct from the 
Quarries, by vessel or railway. Direct communication with the prin- 
cipal ports for EXPORTATION. Wharf prices, and estimates for 
special contracts, including quarry work or other labour, forwarded on 
application.—Office, 27, Millbank-street, London, 8.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
FIRST-RATE and _ expeditious 


DRAUGHTSMAN is open to an ENGAGEMENT in town. Has 


A 


| ITTLE CASTERTON FREESTONE. 
ply for prices, &c. to 
N. re. +” orcas $ 


Ap 
FRANCIS and OCTAVIUS 


FOREMAN, by trade a joiner. A ten years’ testimonial | had great experience in competition work.—A. B. Z, 69, St. Martin’s- and see Specimens at 
from last employer. Age, 34.—Address, J. C. E.19, Westbourne-street, | lane. Messrs. PINDER, SIMPSON, and SONS, 
Pimlico, SW. 29, Saville-row, London. 





ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, 

who is a good draughtsman, &c. a RE-ENGAGEMENT in an 

Architect’s Office, Town or country.—Address, N. D. 3, Churton-place, 
Pimlico, 8. W. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Country Hand, a constant 

SITUATION, as PLUMBER or THREE-BRANCH HAND. 

Has also a knowledge of graining. No objection to town or country.— 

Apply, stating terms, to J. SPEECHLY, Plumber, Stone Bridge, 
Thorney, near Peterborough. . 











R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA is 

OPEN EVERY NIGHT (including Saturday) at EIGHT 

o’clock, and Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Afternoons at THREE 

o’clock. Stalls, numbered and reserved, which can be taken in 

advance from the plan at the Egyptian Hall, every day from Eleven 
to Four, without any extra charge. 3s. Area, 2s. Gallery, 1s. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


Patron : H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT.—In consequence of 
the great success of Childe’s new and splendid Phantasmagoria, 











TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


G 
ANTED, by a Young Man, in his 22nd 
year, who is a good draughtsman, and has been actively 
engaged in the works of a practical engineer during the last 24 years, a 
SITUATION in a CIVIL ENGINEER’S and SURVEYOR’S OFFICE, 
where he can acyuire a knowledge of surveying and levelling.— 
Address, A. Z. Scadding’s Library, Belgrave-road, Pimlico. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
aged 28, a SITUATION as FOREMAN in a TIMBER- 
YARD.—Address, R. T. 11, Back-hill, Hatton-garden. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 30, a 
SITUATION as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, CARPENTER, or 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Can superintend the whole of the work, and 
keep time if req , having executed some very extensive jobs in 
London. Can give six years’ good character as to abilities. No objec- 
tion to the country.—Direct B. B. B. care of Mr. Middleton, 4, Wvod- 
street, Spitalfields, near the Church, E.C. 








g ts have been made to exhibit it daily at Half-past Two, 
and every Evening at Half-past Eight, in addition to the New Dis- 
solving Views of Don Quixote, and all the other Christmas Lectures 
and Entertainments.—The First Distribution amongst the Juveniles 
of the Gifts from the Wheel of Fortunatus will take place on Wed- 
nesday next, the 5th of January. 

Managing Director, R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Esq. 








OR SALE, a few Vein Marble Truss 

CHIMNEY-PIECES, having shelves 14 inch thick. Price, 

32. 7s. 6d. each (less than cost price). Also, Three Pairs of plain ones, 

8-inch jambs, openings, 3 feet. Price, 28s. each.— Apply (by letter) to 
M. MASON, No. 7, Chalton-street, Euston-square. 


HE PADDINGTON MARBLE WORKS, 


17, SALISBURY-STREET, EDGEWARE-ROAD, N.W. 

C. PARKER begs to invite the attention of Architects, Builders, &c. 
to his choice collection of CHIMNEY-PIECES, combining elegance of 
design, with moderate charges. 

Estimates given for every a of MARBLE and STONE 
ORK. 








TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 

FOREMAN, or constant EMPLOYMENT at BENCH-WORK, 

by an energetic Young Man, an experienced Carpenter and Joiner. 

Can set out all joiners’ work ; would take charge of the same. Good 

Heer yen Town preferred.— Address, T. O. 24, Acton-street, Kings- 
and-road, 





TO ARCHITECTS, & 


c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
Practical CLERK of WORKS, well versed in Gothic and 
other details, with highest reference, and testimonials for twelve years. 
dress, A. Z. Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, No. 33, Union-street, 


Birmingham. 
TO ARCHITECTS, &e. 
HE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE- 


MENT, either in town or country. He has just completed an 
engagement with an eminent London architect. Salary moderate. 
—Address, T. W. COVE, Farnborough Station, Hants. 





ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 

BASIN.—WEST-END DEPOT for Yorkshire Paving, Portland 

and Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &c. Also, Bricks, Lime, 

Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods. SCOLES and WOOD 

invite the attention of Builders, Masons, and Others, to their Stock as 

above, where everything will be charged at the lowest prices. Head- 
stones, ledgers, steps, landings, &c. cut on the shortest notice. 

Country orders promptly attended to. 


O SCULPTORS, MASONS, BUILDERS, 


&c.—FABBRICOTTI, BROTHERS, of Carrara (Italy), Importers 
of all sorts of Marble, keep a constant well-supplied Stock of Marble, 
in Blocks, at the under-mentioned Wharf, comprising STATUARY, 
VEINED, VEINED PAONAZZO, SICILIAN, DOVE,—all the produce 
of their own Quarries at Carrara,—Bardilla, Black and Gold, Sienna, 
Greotte, St. Ann’s, Vert des Alpes, Brecola, &c. &c.; Vases, Garden and 
Gallery Statues manufactured in Italy ; and take Contracts forall the 
above sorts of Marble to any extent connected with the Trade. 

Carrara Wharf, Thames-bank, Pimlico; and 150, Leadenhall- 
street, City. 





ANSOME’S SILICIOUS STONE.— All 

kinds of ARCHITECTURAL EMBELLISHMENTS executed in 

this beautiful and indestructible material at prices not exceeding the 
ordinary cements. 

Full particulars furnished on application to 
Mr. FRED. RANSOME, 
Whitehall Wharf, Cannon-row, Westminster ; or Patent Stone 
Works, Ipswich. 


RINE, BROTHER S&S, 


THE LONDON MARBLE GALLERIES, 
135, Euston-road, St. Pancras, N.W. 
Every description of Marble Work executed in a superior style. 


RINE BROTHERS, 


MARBLE AND STONE MERCHANTS, 
nal-road, King’s Cross, N. 
MARBLES IN BLOCKS AND SLABS. 
The Provincial Trade will find their Orders executed with care 
and punctuality. 


RANSOMES PATENTED PROCESS for 


INDURATING STONE, CEMENT, BRICKS, &c. to prevent 
and arrest decay and stop porosity. Can be worked by any mason, 
painter, or labourer as ly as t, &c. Does not alter the colour 
or the natural appearance of the material, and is permanent. 

For a practical example inspect the CAEN STONE OF BLOOMS- 
BURY BAPTIST CHAPEL, NOW UNDER TREATMENT, and for 
estimates, prices of solutions, &c. apply to 

Mr. FREDERICK RANSOME, Whitehall Wharf, Cannon-row, 
Westminster ; or Patent Stone Works, Ipswich. 


ALENTIA SLATE SLABS. 

The Valentia Slab Company invite attention to their Slabs, 
now supplied of very large dimensions and of superior quality. They 
have been used at the British Museum, National Gallery, Bethlehem 
Hospital, various Lunatic Asylums, the Ordnance Works, Model 
Prison, Pentonville, and other Penitentiaries ; Malting Floors in Bed- 
fordshire and Hertfordshire, Breweries, the Race Stand at Brighton, 
Portsmouth Barracks, and are kept in stock by the principal Slate 
Merchants in London.—For wholesale terms, apply to the Company’s 


Manager, at Valentia, Kerry. 
4, ‘Teathignr-suaze, London, W.C. June, 1858. 


AGNUSS ENAMELLED SLATE 


obtained the Medal of the Society of Arts, the Prize Medal at 
the Great Exhibition, 1851, and Two First-class Medals at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Trashy imitations of this beautiful material are being palmed upon 
the public. Architects are therefore requested to see that the name of 
“MAGNUS ” is upon each article. 

Chimney-pieces, billiard-tables, table-tops, baths, wall-linings, &c. 
a new Illustrated Catalogue of which can be had at the Pimlico Slate 
Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 8.W.’ 


























: CHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


TO AR 
EMPORARY ASSISTANCE.—tThe 
4 Advertiser, who is accustomed to the usual office duties, in- 
cluding working drawings, perspective, land surveying, quantities, 
&c. requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address for reference, terms, <c. 
to J. B. A. City News-reoms, 66, Cheapside. 





TO BUILDERS, ESTATE AGENTS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, who has a good practical 
knowledge of the building trade, and has had the management 
of a small business, is in want of a SITUATION. Can keep accounts, 
&c. Salary no object, if the situation would be permanent.—Address, 
L. T. 9, Bridge House-place, Newington-causeway, S.E. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser, an experienced person in 

preparing working and detail drawings, estimating, measuring, 
writing out specifications, book-keeping, &c. is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT. References first-class.— Address, J. J. Post-office, 
Upper Baker-street, N.W 


HE Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT in an ARCHITECT’S OFFICE. He has had much 
experience in preparing competition and working drawings, and 
designing in the various branches of Gothic and Renaissance.—Address 
X. O. Z. News Rooms, 76, Strand. 








NOBLEMEN AND LANDOWNERS. 


TO 
AX ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, of 


energetic habits, who has had nearly twenty years’ professional 
experience in all matters relating to Architecture, Surveying, 
Building, and in the management of property generally, WANTS an 
ENGAGEMENT. He is very able in design, and practically acquainted 
with the most approved methods of constructive detail, levelling, 
road-making, drainage, &c. or would be found useful in any other 
capacity connected with the profession, Unexceptionable testi- 
monials will be furnished. — Apply by letter only (which will be 
considered strictly confidential) to ALPHA, Office of “The Builder,” 





“TO ENGINEERS AND. ARCHITECTS. 
DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to the 
general practice of good London Offices, requires RE- 

ENGAGEMENT. Can produce good character, references concerning 
present capability, experience, &c.—Ad » D. Y.1, New Cottages, 
Upper Kennington-lane, Vauxhall, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N_ experienced Young Man desires a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT, either as CLERK of WORKS or as 
general OFFICE ASSISTANT. He has a thorough practical know- 
— ded rue preparing gag Be detail drawings, specifi- 
cations, ani of quantities. tisfacto: fe iven,— 
Address, H. Y. Mr. 8. N. Peck’s, Alton, Hants, condenser 


TO NICE CABINET-MAKERS, &c. 
A PPRENTICE.—WANTED, to PLACE 
OUT for five years, in London or the Country, within thirt; 
to forty miles, a BOY, aged 14. Board and lodeies te ns found, pots 
washing done. Premium about 40/.—Letters to be addressed to 
A. B. A. at Mr. Pryce Hughes’s, No. 14, London-street, Paddington, W. 











TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
RESPECTABLE, steady Young Man, 
out o: apprenticeship, wishes to an E - 
ubhoven P, wishes to make an ENGAGE 


MENT where he can I imself,— Address + - 
chester place, Kentish-town, N.W, Ste acai 


HE BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLE 
GALLERIES, 17, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 
EDWARDES, EDWARDS, and CO. PROPRIETORS, 
the largest and most superior Stock of Chimney-pieces in Europe on 

view at the above-named establishment. 
Manufactories :—Carrara (Italy), Belgium, and 17, Newman-street, 
London.—Estimates for every description of Marble work. 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN and STONE-MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also cost for transit to any 
part of the kingdom, furnished on application to Bath Stone Office, 
Corsham, Wilts. 


[)UNDEY STONE QUARRIES.—Dundry, 


near Bristol.—This valuable stone for Architectural purposes 
may now be obtained in any quantities. Mr. C. H. Smith, of London, 
as well as Local Architects of eminence, have reported most favourably 
upon its qualities and durability, and it is now being used for extensive 
reparations at the Cathedral, Llandaff, and St. Mary Redcliff Church, 
Bristol. The price at the Bristol Railway Termini is 1s. per foot cube, 
in block. The stone may be had worked at the quarries, at prices to 
be agreed upon if preferred.— All further particulars, certificates, and 
reports, may be obtained on application to GEORGE C. ASHMEAD 
and SON, Surveyors and Agents, 19, Small-street, Bristol. 


ANSFIELD STONE, White or Red, in 


Blocks up to Ten Tons, and the beds from 1 to 5 feet thick. 
Supplied also in Sawn Slabs, for floors or grave-stones, andin Scantling, 
for steps and sills.—Mr. ROBERT LINDLEY, Quarry-owner, Mans- 
field, Nottinghamshire. 


XN RANIT E—King William and Nelson 
Monuments, Plinth and Steps of the Royal Exchange, and 
Terraces at the Crystal Palace. Supplied by the Haytor Company 
under Royal Charter.—For terms, apply to Mr. C. HOAR, Haytor 
Granite Office, 4, Millbank-row, Westminster. 


RANITE.—The Welsh Granite Company, 


Carnarvon, supplies PITCHING or PAVING SETS of this 
MATERIAL to order. The sets, which have for several years bee! 

















n 
extensively used in Manchester, Bristol, Leeds, and other large towns, 
combine in a higher degree than any others, the qualities of roughness 
in wear and durability. — Address, Mr. JOHN HUTTON, 6, Town-hall 
Chambers, Essex-street, Manchester. 


R A NIT E.—tThe Cheesewring Granite 


Company (Limited), Liskeard, Cornwall. 
London Agents—TREGELLES and TAYLOR, 54, Old Broad-street. 
Manager—JAMES J. TRATHAN, Liskeard. 
This Granite is selected for the New Westminster-bridge. 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE. 

P. FOUCARD, Stone Merchant and Quarryman. 

shipped to order from Caen to any port. Contracts taken 

quantities. Depdts: Granite Wharf, East Greenwich ; Lett’ 

Waterloo-bridge. 
Town-hall. 








‘argoes 
for any 
3 Wharf, 


Office : No. 246, High-street, Southwark, near the 





ORKSHIRE STONE—THOMAS 


TILNEY, Stone Merchant, Tanfield-place, Leeds, begs to in- 
form Builders, Surveyors, and Local Boards, that he can supply direct 
from his Q ies, by water or railway, paving, landings, steps, &c. 
a re sizes, on the most advantageous terms, — Prices sent on 
‘ pplication. 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTO 


RS, &c. 
for S AL E. 


PRICES, for not less than Four Tons, at NINE ELMS 
STATION :— 
Best quality, 24 by 12 sees £1017 6 perl,20 
Do. | 2. eg: ae ecoe OW OC »” 
Do. SO UF TO nccccce ecccces 726 »” 
es WRG Me iiwiade vita de “SS ia 
Do. MPO vccce. esas 3 43 62 a 
Do. 16 by 10 : . Se at ae 
Do. 16 by 8 ° os 3 8 6 ” 
Do. WOW S ccccccesccescs 211 0 ” 
Second quality, 24 by 12 ....sseeseeeee O11 g a 


10. 20 by 10 ” 
Apply to T. and I. B. NICHOLSON, Merchants, &c. Gloucester. 


HE LLANGOLLEN SLAB and SLATE 








COMPANY (Limited). 
Beg to call the attention of Merchants, Architects, Contractors, 
and Builders to their present 
STOCK OF SUPERIOR SLATE SLABS 


(They have several on hand containing 60 and 70 superficial feet). 

THIN and THICK ROOFING SLATES, ROLL and RIDGE 
CISTERNS, Sinks, Mangers, Salting Troughs, Flower Boxes, and 
Enamelled Chimney-pieces, Chiffoniers, Table Tops, and Slabs. 

Their ENAMELLED ARTICLES are much appreciated, and are in 
great demand, in all the principal towns in this country, Spain, 
Australia, and China. 

Lists of Prices and Books of Designs may be had on application to 


the Manager, at 
4, WHARF, SOUTH WHARF-ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 


LATES for SALE. —T. and I. B. 
NICHOLSON beg to inform Slate Merchants and Others that 

they are prepared to supply SLATES and SLABS from their stock at 
Gl ter and Southampton to any station on the adjoining railways 
at greatly reduced prices. — Address, T, and B. NICHOLSON, 


Offices, George-street. 


O M‘CARTHY, CARMAN, and SAND 
e and CEMENT MERCHANT, Whitefriars Wharf, Whitefriars, 
Fleet-street, City. Sand from above or below Bridge, delivered by the 
yard or per barge. Ballast, dor d, by the yard or per 
barge. Stocks, Lime, and Old Bricks. ry Rubbish delivered, per 
barge, in any quantity, alongside the Thames. 























VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 














from 6s. po ages leading from 6s. 6d 
With ley, \. ; . 6d. 
These cad rem goon arranged that the requisite quantity of air 


may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment without the 
slightest draught bg bene by the occupants; and as they are placed 
in the external wall, their action is not im; when the house is 
closed for the ev: , at which time a constant su 
most required.—HA 'ARD, BROTHERS, sole ufacturers, 196, 
Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, Borough ; and of all respect- 
able Ironmongers, Builders, &, 














pean Ne ner 
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A Me me 8° ™ 
R-CLOTH 


'HE NEW ELASTIC FLOO ’ 
war Noise! Durable, and Ornamental, 
THE BEST (TA’ "8 PATENT) TO BE HAD OF 


- T. TRELOAR, 





COOOA-NUD FIBRE MANUFACTURER, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 
[ro ARCHITECTS: and) BUILDERS.— 
T. TRELOAR, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, 


r, ‘ 
SUPPLIES COCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING, DOOR-MATS, 


of the ts oe, - the most reasonable terms. 
, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS: 


during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 
porary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 


prompt attention, 
H. PIGGOTT, 
115, Fore-street, City, Manufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty's 
Honourable Board of Ordnance, 

















EGISTEKED CAST.IRON CHIMNEY- 


HOPPER and CHIMNEY-BAR COMBINED, ensuring a perfect 
formation of the Flue, and rendering smoky chimneys impossible. One 
trial will cause their adoption in every building. 

Price from 8s. 6d, each, acco: to size. 

IRON GIRDERS and COLUMNS to MODEL or DRAWING. 
PIPES and connections for gas, water, and a manure. 
WATER PIPE and EAVE-G ‘ERS, at wholesale prices. 

Also, O-G Gutters, Sash-weights, STABLE FITTINGS, pumps, 
tomb railing, cattle and pig t ,,and COLUMNS, with caps and 
bases, and every kind of B ’ Castings, in stock, at LYNCH 
WHITE'S Iron Wharf, Upper Gaund-stewt, London, near Black- 
friars-bridge. 








JOHN EMERY, 
No. 14, GRAY’S-INN-LANE, W.C. 





' SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, MOULDINGS, 
SHOP-FRONTS, FITTINGS, AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF JOINERS’ WORK, ON 
THE SHORTEST NOTICE AND AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 





Lists of Prices and Estimates on application. 


NO SHUTTER BARS. 








ENNINGS'S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 
SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, 
HALF THE COST of the UNSIGHTLY and DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTER-BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in London. 
When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 

ejold by all trom mongess ET ine tnsenies 

C) “a 
guy ot Regier Boe ie 
8 
tary Rogineering pot, 


OINERY of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


STAIRCASES 
SHOP-FRONTS, SASHES on A FRAMES, DOORS, & 
Of well-seasoned materials and su: workmanship, miacted at the 
lowest ee ‘peters, by 


J. MILLS, 
110, nied. and 7, Princes-street, Stamford street, eagle 3 
te Shop-foreman to Messrs. Lawrence an: 
= aaeine ee EE 


OINERS’ WORK in all its branches, 


EXECUTED with despatch, and cheaper than any house in 


London. 
JEFFS, BROTHERS, 


48 and 49, —— road, and 72, Stamford-street, Lambeth, 8. 
B, Price-list on application. 


W HITE ands MITCHELL, 


AND SASHMAKERS 'T TO THE FRADE 











superior workmanship. 
stamp.—Workshops, 2, Commercial-road, Lambe! 


ANCOCK’S PATENT VULOANIZED 
INDIA-BUBBER TUBING, HOSE-PIPES. WASHERS, 
ENGINE PACKING, both round and fiat, and SOCKET-RINGS 











Hot-water Pi; Vulcanized Rubber Door-s; and Solid. Hound 
Rubber Cord of all sizes of k — ons and Rubber 
Strips cut to any — for Baga 

ving Dresses of superior make, and 1 Vulcanized Rubber 


were for ditto. 

Rubber in Sheets from three to four feet wide, and 
any thickness. Air-beds, Pillows and Cushions, Inflating Portable 
Baths, Invalid Cushions, and articles of this kind made to any pattern 
to order. 

N.B. All ee and orders punctually attended to, ad- 
dressed to the Manufactory, JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell- 
mews, Goswell-road, London. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.— Many inquiries having been made as ——— 
ty of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Com have plea- 
sure in giving publicity to the follo’ letter FROM SIR ND 
JARVIS, ibs Pg Vv ‘OR, — ae ee 
« March "1 » 1852.—In. reply to letter, received this morning 

respecting ons Gutta Percha Tubing fo xr Pump Service, I can state 
much satisfaction, it answers perfect. Many builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the last 
apparent difference since first down, now several years, and 
Xcin ietoenat Seb Utesantaee Ss navetly in the ieousse thes axe 


N.B. From this testimonial it will be seen that the CORROSIVE 
WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on. Gutta Percha 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY- -ROAD, LONDON. 








OHN NEWTON and CO. HONDURAS 
WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE; Southwark, 8.E. Fire-bricks, Lamps, 
and Tiles of every description (seventeen years with James Newton, of 
Falcon Dock, Bankside), iy a to solicit the patronage of Consumers, 
Gas Com ies, ao. een ce &c, &. Depét for ng Ag 
naeenen Dutch linkers, far at the. See Shippin; 
orders executed wi with despatch. ‘ 


EAKES TERRO-METALIIO TILES, 
PIPES, &c.—Notice is pete) most ey ven, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this Ware is REMO to a 21 Wharf, 
Macclesfield-street North, City-road Basin, N. 2ndly, that the trade 
term, “ TERRO-METALLIC™” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 
and 3rdly, that. the “ Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of the Great 
Exhibition, note the grant of a First-class Medal, and rank the Manu- 
factories known 80 long as ‘‘The Tileries,” Tunstall, Staffordshire, as 
the first of the kind in the world. 


‘[PEESEISEADES TESSELATED PAVE- 


MENTS, combining a highly decorative and economical substi- 
tute for ordinary floors of their perishable coverings. MAW and CO.’S 
Pattern-book, designed by M. Digby Wyatt, esq. together with a 
special design and estimate of cost adapted to any given dimensions of 

ll, passage, conservatory, verandah, a &c. will be sent on appli- 
eation to Benthall Works, Broseley, 

London Agent—W. B. SIMPSON, 456, Wrest Strand, who has on 

view a great variety of sp of the pa: 














WARRANTED IMPERISHABLE. 


GILBERT’S SUPERIOR BLUE 
BRICKS and bp 
GILBERT'S TERRA- ‘A BRACKETS and BUSTS. 
GILBERT’S GLAZED VITREOUS BLUE DRAIN-PIPES. 
GILBERT’S FIRE-CLAY CHIMNEY-POTS and LININGS. 
GILBERT'S ENCAOSTIC and INLAID FLOOR TILES. 
GILBERT'S BROWN STONEWARE GLAZED PIPES. 
GILBERT'S BLUE, RED, BUFF, WHITE’ and DRAB BUILD- 
ING GOODS, in countless variety. 
TIVIDALE CLAY MANUF ACTORIES, near Birmingham.. 


Articles made to design.—Cheap Freights.to.all parts of the king- 
dom, daily. 





IRE BRICKS.—The FARNHAM 


ESTRUCTIBLE SILICIOUS FIRE BRICKS have begn | 


INDEST: 
greatly REDUCED in BA ganas and will be ee at the Nine Elms 
Station, London, at oll nti “aot 1,000. — . H. OGSTON, J. M. 
Paine’s Silica Works, F; 


ITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS are delivered 


at the Nine Elms Station, London, at 80s. per thousand.— 
Address, G. H. OGSTON, J. M. Paine’s Silica Works, Farnham, Surrey. 


10 BRICKMAKERS.— Wanted to purchase. 


from 300,000 to 500,000. Stocks, Grigzles, and Place BRICKS.— 
Address, stating lowest prices for cash, put on board, or loaded into 
trucks, M. Z. Office of “The Builder.” 


BRICE-YARD, of 5 Acres, TO BE SOLD 


or Let, with 100,000 last. Aiding to field from 











EO. and THOMAS EARLE, CEMENT 


MANUFACTURERS, HULL.— Light, Dark, and 2 ay 
Cements, equal to any made. Manufacturers also, and dealers 
Plaster, Paris White, Mastic, Hair, Lias Lime, Laths, Slates, AL 
Slate Slabs, Fire-bricks, Grindstones, Cement Chimney-tops, jaitto 
Vases, Ridging, &c. Paints, Stucco,&c. Marble Merchants and Im. 
porters of Pozzolano. 





HITE and RED SUFFOLK FACING: 


BRICKS. 
by Messrs. Allen and Co. Ballingdon, near Sudbury. 


The ene“ and PALE MALM CUTTERS and FACING BRICKS, 
by Messrs. Caleb Hitch and Co. Ware, Herta, 








The YELLOW and PALE MALM CUTTERS. and FACING BRICKS, 
and the MALM and. BRIGHT-COLOURED STOCKS, 
from the fields at South Shoebury, Rochford, Essex, 


The EWF:LL deep BLACK RUBBING and BUILDING BRICKS, 
And the EWELL and CHALFONT dark and bright RED RUBBERS. 








COWLEY, KENT, AND ESSEX BRICKS, 
IN ANY QUANTITY (of good-quality), BY BARGE ALONGSIDE, 


JOHN and WM. EASTWOOD,)  gorz 
WELLINGTON- bry eet Belvidere-road, CONSIGNEES, 
Lambeth, and Ken’ t-road Bridge, 
The usual commission allowed to merchants of the trade from the 
monthly price-lists. 


N.B. Every description of the Building Goods 
of the Trade always in Stock. 


TAFFORDSHIRE PAVEMENTS. and 


RIDGING.—Blue, Red, and Buff Terro-Metallic Paving zie “ 
various designs. Blue and Red Plain and Ornamen tal Roofi 
geet variety. Plain Rolled, Capped, and Pinnacled Ridge Tiles of 
mt pitch, and Grooved Ridging, with Crest Ornaments,in Green, 
Blue, and Red, for the different periods. Vitrified Stable Pavings, 
Grooved, of various sizes. Blue Facing Bricks, &c. 


J. and W. EASTWOOD, 
Belvidere-road, Lambeth ; and Kent-road Bridge, 


Ron MALM FACING. BRICKS. 
Pe TO BUILDERS! 
consequence of ARCHITECTS having of late years specified th 

YELLOW FACING e BRICKS for their works, the accumulation of 

PALE SECONDS, MALM PICKINGS, _ SLs 
has become so. very large, that Messrs. EASTWOOD are now selling 

thes Bricks, from different makers, at greatly reduced prices. 

Messrs, EASTWOOD are prepared to engage them in large quan- 
tities, at the present price of Bright Stocks. 

Belvidere Road, Lambeth, 30th October 1858. 


COTT’S PATENT CEMENT, 
ufactured only by 
WILLIAM Li LEE, SON, and SMITH, 
RL- STREET, BLACKFR LARS. 
This Cement is s highly recommended for Internal or External 
lastering, Brickwork, &c. 














year’ Stocks. 
Wimbledon Railway Station, and good local sale,—Apply to F 
on spot, or to D. J. 346.4, Strand. 





NTON. and, CO’S ENCAUSTIC and 


other PATENT TILES; for Churches, Entrance Halls, Conser- 
vatories, Balconies, &c. ; Antique, G J,and Alhambric "Mosaics, 
y decorative character, and.extreme durability, 
replaces and Hearths, Covings for Grates, Door 
Furniture, ite. G) lazed.and Ornamental Tiles for Baths, Dairies, and 
Kitchen Ranges, ee ouse, 9, 
Albion-place, -bridge, London; and at their Manufactory, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, 








ARRETT, BROTHERS (late H: and R. 


Haywood), Seneteetusen of METALLIC TILES, PIPES, &o.— 
Blue, red, and buff paving tiles, of various designs, for ch 


‘AMES R. BLASHFIELD 


(Late Wyatt, Parker, and Co.), 
ROMAN, PORTLAND, PARIAN, and KEENE'S gy 
Plaster of Paris, Bricks, Lime, Hair, Laths, Sand, Tiles, Chimney 
Pots, Trusses, Copin gs, &c,: Stone-ware Drain Pipes 


and Closet Pans 
No. 1, SOUTH WHARF, PRAED-STREET, PADDINGTON. 


TRINGFIELD and BLYTH; 
Sole Consignees of 
NELSON’S BLUE LIAS LIME. 
Orders addressed to Messrs. 8. and B. Bangor Wharf,, 
CAMDEN-TOWN, N.W. 
will receive prompt attention, 








——— -halls, schools, meme &e. Italian, Grecian, plain, and orna- 
ental roofing and ridge in great variety ; bine desing and 
brik, haa, dew wh and clinkers, _ . 
, chann ricks, coping, Sounetaae ne. of a very 
superior quality, with numerous other articles, together with with Lists, 


Illustrations, Prices, and other of “the same may be 
obtained at’ GARRETT, BROTHERS Mxnutactory, Brownhills 








Tileries, Burslem, Staffordshire; or their London Depot, 15, South 
Wharf, Paddington. 
(180 G08 and GOMPANY, 
ufacturers of 
PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING, 
BOILER, RAILWAY, SHEATHING, and INODOROUS FELT; 
For Damp "Walls and Iron Houses, 


2, DOWGATE-HILL, London; and 2, PIAZZA, Liverpool. 


.SPHALTE—GERVASEH FOOTTIT, 
TRINIDAD ASPHALTE WORKS, Rotherhithe, London. Esta- 
blished 1834. — Berner SEYSSEL, and BRITISH ASPHALTES, 
manufactured by steam-power, laid - down. in the best manner, or 
cunpined ‘tn any. quanti Information for.using forwarded with 
material. Post-office orders or reference in London promptly attended 
to. Estimates given for every kind of the above work: 


SPHALTE, FOREIGN and BRITISH, 
for FLAT ROOFING, and every rss of PAVING, 
peepee ae 








ipplied Asphalte. or Footing and 
rs, with Instructions ime 


Barn Floo: 
Apply to JOHN PILKINGTON » Polonceau and cena Asphalte 
ce, Monument Chambers, 14, Fish-street-hill, London. 
N.B. Kroes of the PURE ROCK ASPHALTE, 
Mines in Hanover. 





SPHALTE— TRINIDAD— 


PREPARED {Yor every desriton o¢ Balding, Railway, 


The Trade supplied on ‘any naga = ry eet petaraton given, 
LAYING T. ARP ‘A VEMENT. 
THOMAS HARRISON, 
ASPHALTE, WHITING, AND PAINT WORKS :— 
Cam! petioles Wharf, Hackney ; 


Sunderland Wharf, 
City Offices, 19; oes, 19; Lomdon atreet, EC. opposite 











TRINGFIELD ond BLYTH, 


BANGOR WHARF, CAMDEN-TOWN, N:W. 
LIME, CEMENT, SLATE and BRICK 
MERGHANTS, PLASTER of: PARIS MANU- 
FACTURERS ; 
Thames Sand and Ballast by the yard or barge, and Building 
Country orders forwarded with dispatch. 


paving 
lain and socket pipes,: 








EMENT. — ROMAN. and PORTLAND 
CEMENTS, and PLASTER of PARIS, mannfactured by C. J. 
HILTON, can be had in any quantity, wholesale and retail, at his 
, Upper — London; and also at the Manufac- 

tory, Faversham, Ken 


These Cements a for ship t, on advant. terms. 


a) 








ORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 


* Portland Cement is manufactured a these Works with especial 
reference to its destination, whether for stuccoing, brickwork, blocks 
for ee tidal work, or otherwise. 

LONDON WHARF, BELVIDERE-ROAD, LAMBETH. 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME: 


Messrs. GREAVES and KIRSHAW can sup 

e above STRONGLY HYDRAULIC LIME from their 
28 in a Arar ee egg by CANAL or RAIL, in London, or 
any part of the kingdom, and they have now made arrangements 
that. will yee them to deliver at such prices, either LUMP or 
GROUND, as will ensure its being used, not only in works where 
quality is considered, but for ordinary building purposes, and its use. 
will be found very advantageous in building all BASEMENT 
FLOORS, being better adapted for such purpose than any other lime 
or cement, 

It is now TWENTY YEARS ‘since Mr. GREAVES introduced: his 
BLUE LIAS LIME into London, and from its very eupere 9 quality. it 
has been used during that in most of the LARGE W' 
4 been constructed in and near the METROPOLIS and 





it has given great satisfaction, and has been found the BEST’ BLUE 
LIAS that can be brought into the LONDON MARKET. 


Messrs. GREAVES and KIRSHAW can deliver it to ANY PART 


OF LONDON by RAILWAY OR WATER CONVEYANCE, and it 


may also be had GENUINE (NO OTHER LIME BEING KEPT) at 
their 
DEPOT—14, SOUTH WHARE, | PARREROTON, WwW 
ATHAM, Agent, 
WORKS—HARBURY, a <a 
a ot 


N, near Rugby. 
WILMCOTE, near Stratford-on-Avon. 
OFFICE—WARWICK. 





REAVES’S PORTLAND, BATH, and. 
LIAS CEMENTS 


manufactui by Messrs. and 
HA’ age the natural CEMENT STONE OF THE’ LIA 
FORMATION, HYDRAULIC, 


and possess every 
CEMENTITIOUS p property ; they have been LARGELY SUPPLIED 
IN LONDON for SEVERAL YEARS past, and there is a constantly 


em. 
The LIAS CEMENT resembles BATH STONE in colour, is very 
po ig quality, and can be sold at the SAME PRICE AS ROMAN 


L. M. TATHAM, Agent. 
No. 14; SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, W. 


A ba SEWER CONTRACTORS, and the 


TRADE generally, 
STROUD and CO, 
BLUE LIAS LIME WHARF, 
HERTFORD-ROAD, Kingsland, 





any quantity » 
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